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A U.S. POLICY FOR 
THE HEMISPHERE 


By Serafino Romualdi 


AFL Representative in Latin America 


MERICAN PUBLIC OPINION has finally been aroused 
A:: the importance of the Western Hemisphere in 
the global struggle against Communist aggression, mainly 
as a result of the events of last fall in British Guiana, 
those of June and July in Guatemala and the very recent 
disturbances in Chile and Brazil. People everywhere now 
ask what the chances are of keeping the Western Hemis- 
phere free of Soviet influence and making it an active 
sector in the defense of the free world. 

It must be admitted that in Latin America, as well as 
in other parts of the world, our country has lost a con- 
siderable part of its former prestige and influence. But I 
do not believe that the battle for the minds of the people 
of Latin America has been lost. In fact, I am convinced 
that, fundamentally, the grievances of our Latin friends 
over the alleged or actual mistakes of U.S. policy toward 
them are prompted by their desire to see democracy’s 
cause strengthened rather than weakened. In other words, 
we can regain their allegiance and active support by act- 
ing in a way that eliminates any doubt about our sin- 
cerity in the fight against totalitarianism. 

One way of doing that is to lend open support to the 
development of free trade-unionism, especially where it 
is opposed by reactionary totalitarian forces parading 
under the slogan of anti-Communism. With few excep- 
tions, the policy followed by our diplomatic missions in 
Latin America in this respect appears to me as good 
and effective. 

A large number of Latin American trade-unionists have 
visited the United States during the past two years under 
the Technical Cooperation Program of the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration. Some of them have also received 
FOA grants to attend the Trade Union School at the 
University of Puerto Rico, followed by a two-month visit 
to the United States. In addition, most of our embassies 
have made nationwide showings of many excellent labor 
films produced in the United States and have distributed 
4 considerable amount of printed material on the life of 
the laboring people in our country and on the activities 
of our trade-union movement. 

As a result of these activities, Latin American workers 
today have a better understanding and appreciation of 
our country’s efforts to raise standards of living through- 
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out the world and to safeguard peace against the threats 
of Communist aggression. 

The current goal of the Communists in Latin America 
is not to establish full-fledged Communist regimes, but 
rather to dominate public opinion and influence their 
governments so as to pit them against the international 
policy of the United States, to the exclusive benefit of the 
Soviet Union. To gain such ends, the Communists exploit 
every opportunity, playing different roles according to 
the local conditions in each country. 

Through skilful propaganda among students, intel- 
lectuals, journalists, politicians, military officers, busi- 
nessmen, nationalists and, above all, exploited workers 
and peasants, the Communists’ principal immediate goal 
is to create an atmosphere of mistrust, resentment and 
hatred against the United States. Their job is to deprive 
our country of the political, economic and military sup- 
port of as many Latin American countries as possible 
in the present cold war and in the event of any future 
shooting war. 

Have they been successful in this task? Some super- 
ficial observers, impressed perhaps by the unfavorable 
reaction to our Government’s performance at the Caracas 
Conference and our handling of the Guatemalan issue, 
have too quickly reached the conclusion that the Com- 
munists have really scored a great victory against us. 
While it must be admitted that we have had and are still 
having serious trouble, I insist that the battle for the 
minds of the people of Latin America has not yet been 
lost. As a matter of fact, I think it can be won there 
more quickly than elsewhere. We have on our side the 
means to achieve such a victory, provided we apply them 
with intelligence, wisdom, consistency and, above all, 
fidelity to our democratic traditions and hopes—in other 
words, provided we stop furnishing the Communists with 
political ammunition. 

Low living standards, insufficient prices for raw ma- 
terials, economic uncertainty caused by excessive de- 
pendence on single crops, lack of capital for productive 
investments and industrial development, the need for 
better transportation and agricultural diversification, the 
existence of commerce barriers, and the need for greater 
technical training and knowledge in order to increase 
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productivity—all these are at the root of the social and 
economic unrest that plagues most of our sister republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. At the recent Inter-American 
Economic Conference in Rio de Janeiro, our Govern- 
ment pledged an increased level of lending by the Export- 
Import Bank for sound economic projects of public inter- 
est. It also pledged to ask Congress for authorization to 
participate, with a $35-million subscription, in the set- 
ting up of an International Finance Corporation, with 
an initial capital of $100 million, to provide money for 
those economic and industrial projects for which private 
capital is not available. This is unquestionably a good 
beginning, but much more will have to be done to give 
Latin America the economic boost it really needs. 

Of course, most Latin American countries will have 
to do their part in correcting practices and discarding 
policies which have proved ruinous and have blocked 
any possibility of improving the living standard of the 
masses. Let us be frank, then, in stating that we want 
proper assurances and guarantees regarding the use of 
our financial help. The contribution of American tax- 
payers should be used for the economic well-being of 
the people, particularly the underprivileged workers and 
peasants, and not only for the privileged few. 

The elimination of the Communist-controlled Arbenz 
regime in Guatemala has, undoubtedly, already resulted 
in a better inter-American climate. The documentation 
on the true character of that bloody regime and its total 
submission to the Kremlin, which has been made avail- 
able since its downfall, has greatly helped. Very few 
people of any political standing—with the exception of 
the Communists, their fellow-travelers and the profes- 
sional anti-yanquis—dare now repeat the stale slogan 
that the revolution led by Carlos Castillo Armas was 
designed to protect the predatory interests of a few Amer- 
ican corporations rather then to eliminate a Soviet beach- 
head in the Western Hemisphere. But the new govern- 
ment, which has pledged the re-establishment of true 
democracy as its main goal, has a solemn obligation to 
redeem that pledge—an obligation contracted before 
its own people and the whole democratic world. 

One sure indication of these intentions is the attitude 
of the Guatemalan Government toward the free labor 
movement. In this respect, I am happy to say that, after 
a period of initial uncertainty and contradictory policy, 
much progress has been made, thanks mainly to the 
advice of the American Embassy, Within the limitations 
of diplomatic propriety, the latter has constantly empha- 
sized—in contacts with the Government, with U.S. em- 
ployers and with labor people—the importance of recon- 
structing a bona fide, independent trade-union move- 
ment as a necessary prerequisite to the growth of a 
lasting democratic regime. 

A large body of democratic public opinion in Latin 
America, particularly among political, intellectual and 
trade-union elements, has expressed its bewilderment at 


Washington’s ability to ignore the total suppression of 
civil liberties and human rights in so many Latin Amer. 
ican countries, while attempting at the same time to 
arouse world support for our crusade against the Com. 
rrunist regimes behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, 
This skepticism on the part of our friends cannot be 
dismissed with the reply that we need the support of the 
dictatorial regimes for military and economic reasons, 
While I am not discounting the importance of the mili. 
tary aspect of our inter-American relations, I believe 
that it does not now constitute the major requirement. 
But, even if it did, what military benefits can we get 
from a dictatorship if we do not enjoy the support of 
its people? Haven’t we learned enough from our ex. 
perience in Asia and other parts of the world? 

This does not mean, however, that we should advocate 
the establishment of a diplomatic boycott of these dic. 
tatorial regimes or refuse to deal with them on matters 
affecting our hemispheric defense. The situation, bad 
as it is, must not be further complicated by ignoring the 
stark and painful realities of today’s international rela. 
tions, especially in the face of the greater threat of 
world Communism. Yet, there are ways of doing things 
which can be very eloquent in reiterating our national 
belief in genuine democracy and our natural aversion to 
every form of totalitarianism and dictatorship. We need 
to make this distinction clear more frequently and more 
pointedly than we have done in the recent past. Surely 
we do not have to go out of our way to honor and reward 
the Latin American dictators every time they perform 
an act which happens to coincide with the momentary 
exigencies of our foreign policy. 

Our struggle against the forces of international Com 
munism may continue for years, possibly decades. We 
must therefore think in terms of the future, not only 
in terms of the present. When the military dictators who 
are now in power in many Latin American countries are 
overthrown—and, sooner or later, that is what always 
happens—we will still need the support of the people 
of those countries. Will they listen to us then if we now 
fail to heed their anguished cries at the loss of their free 
dom and the violation of their human rights? 

The labor organizations of the United States have time 
and again urged our policy-makers to pay greater at: 
tention to the moral and libertarian aspects of our inter- 
American relations. The military side is important, of 
course, but it can never be effective unless it has the en- 
thusiastic backing of the people. The economic side is 
also important, because a solution of economic problems 
may remove most of the causes that lead to unrest and 
provide fertile ground for Communist infiltration. But 
the moral-libertarian aspect is, in my opinion, the one 
that will finally decide the issue. People have always 
been prepared to sacrifice their lives for the triumph 
of the spirit, whether expressed in terms of religion, 
patriotism or love of liberty. 
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A Study in Contrasts 





ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


By Hernan Santa Cruz 


ATIN AMERICA presents abysmal contrasts—vast poten- 
L tial riches against utter human misery; excessive lux- 
ury in small groups and shameful poverty among the 
great masses, especially the indigenous populations; enor- 
mous spaces and relatively scarce population; great back- 
wardness in economic and technical fields in many 
countries, against unsuspected social and political prog- 
ress in the conscience of millions of human beings. Of 
the 20 Latin American republics, more than 15 show an 
annual per capita income of less than $200, and none of 
them more than $400. The great industrial countries aver- 
age above $1,000. In North America, the mortality rate is 
10 per thousand annually; it is 17 per thousand in the 
rest of the continent. Life expectancy today in the United 
States is more than 65 years; elsewhere in the Americas, 
is scarcely exceeds 30 years. Food consumption in these 
countries averages 2,100 calories per person daily, as 
against more than 3,000 in the industrial countries. Sta- 
tistics indicate that today Latin America produces only 
10 per cent of the food products she raised ten years ago. 
By contrast, in these same ten years food production has 
increased 30 per cent in the United States. 

Study of disease, illiteracy, schools, doctors and so on 
reveals the same divergencies. Moreover, the difference 
in living standards and economic progress between the 
United States and the rest of the continent increases con- 
tantly instead of diminishing. At the same time, the 
proximity of the two Americas has created among the 
Latin American masses a clear conception of their rights 





While each Latin American country has to cope with dif- 
ficulties peculiar to its own region, most of them share 
common economic problems that deeply affect their rela- 
tionship with the United States. The seriousness of this 
situation and the measures that can be taken to remedy 
it are the subject of this article by Hernan Santa Cruz. 
Mr. Santa Cruz has served .s President of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, and was for several 
years Chile’s permanent representative at the UN. He has 
also been Chairman of the General Assembly’s Economic 
and Financial Committee and a delegate to the UN’s 
Technical Assistance Conference. 
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as human beings and a natural impatience to enjoy the 
benefits of modern techniques and civilization, which 
they know through moving pictures, newspapers, maga- 
zines and books, and from the personal testimony of the 
increasing numbers of travelers to Europe and North 
America. The same methods of communication also 
bring them news of the experiences of the most remote 
regions, as well as political, economic and social doc- 
trines. The laborer in Sao Paulo and Santiago, the 
worker in the sugar mills of Cuba and Peru, in the 
banana plantations of Guatemala and Ecuador, the mines 
of Bolivia, the coffee plantations of Costa Rica and Haiti 
—all know of the agrarian reforms in China and Czecho- 
slovakia. They know that four out of every five families 
in the United States own a television set, and that one 
out of four persons has an automobile, that a skilled 
industrial worker earns at least $1.10 per hour, or four 
times as much as his fellow worker in Latin America. 
Under such circumstances, no one can predict what 
road the political and social evolution of some of the 
Latin American countries may take, driven by the united 
pressures of millions of human beings living in continu- 
ous poverty. It is my own profound conviction that un- 
less the economic and social conditions of Latin America 
are profoundly changed, as well as the policies of the 
great democratic powers (notably the United States), 
there is not the slightest hope of democratic progress on 
the continent. America, like Asia, is a continent in erup- 
tion, and the time has passed when revolutions meant 
merely a change from one group to another, inspired by 
personal ambitions. So, too, has passed the period of 
democratic regimes imposed by an élite minority of 
European descent, culture and taste. Today, it is the 
nearly 200 million human beings (the majority of Indian 
or mestizo origin), living in misery and determined to 
live better, who are deciding the future of the continent. 
International responsibility for effecting a rise in liv- 
ing standards in Latin America is great. The Charter of 
the United Nations proclaims the determination of the 
peoples to promote social progress and raise the standards 
of living, within larger concepts of liberty. Latin Amer- 
ica, with its characteristic ethnic and economic structure 
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combined with a predominantly Occidental intellectual 
orientation, with its traditions of peace and its attachment 
to juridical procedures in solving international questions, 
with its deep human sentiments and its mentality attuned 
to the generous and the new, is a key piece on the inter- 
national chess board, a factor of enormous potential in 
the consolidation of world peace. Its lands, its mines, its 
broad seas can produce the foods and raw materials 
demanded by a rapidly increasing population and an 
economy in continuous expansion. Its fields can help 
sustain millions of beings in other overpopulated regions, 
its sources of power can produce articles to ease the lives 
of thousands of men and women. 

The United States, for its part, has an even greater 
responsibility in this respect, arising not only from its 
role as the greatest economic power and leader of the 
free world but from another special consideration. For 
more than 50 years now, the United States has formed 
part of a juridical and political system with its neighbors 
to the south that has constituted an example of inter- 
national existence founded on historic, geographic and 
economic needs and on a common conception of human 
dignity and the free determination of peoples. It would 
be stupid to deny that this system has been weakened by 
the new position of the United States as the world’s first 
power and by the increasing inequalities of the economy 
and military strength of the two parts of America, as 
well as by a policy which I consider blind and suicidal. 
But the truth is that there still exist preponderant needs 
which make hemispheric unity imperative. Despite their 
political and geographic differences, the destinies of the 
American nations are indissoluble, militarily and eco- 
nomically. 

To conspire against inter-American friendship is, there- 
fore, to conspire against the security and prosperity of 
each of our countries. And, in my opinion, those people 
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conspire against this friendship who, having the capacity 
to do so, fail to evolve an active, dynamic, courageous 
policy promoting all the spiritual, economic and other 
factors that create an authentic continental solidarity, | 
have mentioned a blind and suicidal policy. And it js 
true that, since the death of Roosevelt, we have been 
facing a dangerous weakening in continental solidarity, to 
the point that today it has practically no popular roots 
and is maintained only by the efforts of governments and 
certain groups. I am the first to recognize that Presidents 
Truman and Eisenhower have had the greatest sympathy 
for Latin America. But the human touch of Roosevelt is 
gone, and there is lacking the political capacity to trans. 
late intentions into a dynamic policy in keeping with 
postwar needs and realities. 

I am convinced that the situation could be corrected, 
and be enormously reinforced, if the United States 
adopted toward Latin America a policy of economic 
solidarity which embraced the following elements: 

1. A great effort to understand Latin American reali- 
ties and the mentality of its population, which differs 
from that of the United States as a result of special and 
very diverse factors. For example, it is presumed that 
our countries have the same economic philosophies as 
the United States, a land of immense material, technical 
and human wealth, with an international commerce that 
permits it to enjoy all the advantages of a, system of free 
enterprise and where the economic function of the state 
is limited to regulation and control of abuses and only 
occasionally, as in the case of the TVA, sets the founda 
tions for economic expansion. (Despite all this, the US. 
cannot always avoid unemployment; its agriculture must 
be subsidized by other sources of production; and the 
entire economy depends on raw materials produced in 
other countries where human labor is paid only a quarter, 
a sixth or a tenth of what a U.S. worker receives.) Latin 
America, like all other so-called underdeveloped areas. 
lacks capital, techniques and specialized workers, and has 
few roads and means of transportation, unexploited re- 
sources and deficient sanitary conditions, problems of 
irrigation and land clearance; it must, therefore, through 
the intervention of its governments, carry out the basic 
works to create a climate for the expansion of privale 
enterprise. 

2. It is indispensable to understand what the Latin 
American countries mean by economic development. To 
judge from certain statements of American _politiciats 
and commercial and industrial figures, these groups con 
ceive of our economic development only in terms of 
larger production of raw materials. Naturally, Latin 
Americans want to increase their production of raw mate- 
rials and thereby contribute to the industrial expansion 
of the world. But they also want to diversify and mo¢- 
ernize the structure of their economy. For them, it is 
fundamental to increase the wages and thus the living 
standards of their populations. Labor in underdeveloped 
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countries which produce raw materials and export them 
unprocessed receives many times less in monetary return 
than labor in industrial countries. These enormous in- 
equalities are a powerful factor of economic and social 
instability. Hence, the added investment of large capital 
in the present structure of production will not alone solve 
the problem; it will only produce more underpriced 
materials. Therefore, the underdeveloped countries wish 
to process part of their raw materials, to industrialize, 
and to modernize their agriculture. If they achieve this, 
certain private interests in the industrial countries will 
naturally be affected; but the Latin American countries, 
as well as others, will profit enormously, since millions 
of new consumers will be created among people who 
today consume only the products of their own soil. The 
experience of Canada is instructive. Industrial Canada 
today buys more than ten times the amount of manufac- 
tured goods in the United States that she bought 40 
years ago when she was only a mining and agricultural 
country. 

3. One cannot expect our development to follow the 
methods which made the United States great. Every- 
thing in Latin America is different: population, geogra- 
phy, historic structure. For one thing, the great prole- 
tarian masses and indigenous peoples do not exist in 
the United States. Moreover, the times have changed 
rapidly and the people’s pressures to attain better stand- 
ards of life and greater social justice are irresistible. In 
the face of these circumstances, the countries must act 
quickly to set the foundations of industrial advance, 
constructing roads, public works and electric plants, 
rehabilitating unhealthy regions, and so on. This can- 
not be done by native or foreign private interests, since 
it yields no direct or immediate financial return. This 
does not mean socialization of our economy, as some 
circles insist, but only the creation of a climate and 
the basic conditions under which private industry can 
function. 

4, Our countries must obtain public capital from 
abroad to finance these works, for our national income 
scarcely suffices. The majority of these works demand 
the use of equipment, machines and materials which 
must be paid for in foreign currency. Today, Latin 
America exports practically the same amount of prod- 
ucts as before the war; the relation in prices between 
the raw materials which it exports and the machinery 
which it buys abroad also remains more or less the 
same. Because of this and because the rate of investments 
from foreign countries has diminished instead of increas- 
ing, it is evident that Latin America must have help 
from abroad. 

There are only two sources for this help: the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and 
the Export-Import Bank of the United States Government. 
The International Bank is so complicated an institution, 
so imbued with the spirit of a private bank, and so re- 
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UN SUPPORT: A LOAN FROM INTERNATIONAL BANK 
HELPED FINANCE THIS POWER PROJECT IN BRAZIL 


moved from the spirit of international cooperation which 
inspired its creation, that last year it could only lend $70 
million to all 20 countries of Latin America combined. 
The numerous requests of the various countries were 
either denied or postponed, principally because the Bank 
regarded their financial condition as unhealthy. When 
their financial condition is healthy, however, they do not 
need loans or they can obtain them through private 
banks. The International Bank, whose capital is in great 
part obtained by advances of governments, must develop 
a different standard. The other source of public financing, 
the Export-Import Bank, is on the point of disappearing. 

It is suggested that such aid come from private foreign 
investments. I have already explained that there are 
indispensable and basic public works which cannot be 
financed in this manner. Moreover, all the studies thus 
far made show that private capital in the United States 
has no interest in financing any foreign enterprises but 
oil and mining. We are told that this is because of the 
lack of a “favorable climate,” but if one studies the ele- 
ments which constitute this “unfavorable climate” (unfa- 
vorable balance of payments, restrictions of exchange, 
and inflation), one sees that, when these disappear, it is 
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because there is no longer any need for foreign capital. 

From this one can gather that the surest and most 
effective means of serving continental solidarity would 
be for the United States to initiate a broad plan of 
public financing instead of ending the limited program 
of the Export-Import Bank. The Latin American countries 
have seen with resentment that, while Europe and Asia 
receive close to $40 billion in gifts, Latin America has 
received only one billion and the greater part in loans. 

5. At this moment, the thing that most preoccupies 
Latin America is the prices and markets of its raw mate- 
rials, which are subject to terrific instability. Latin 
America, with the same quantity of raw materials, can 
purchase only 70 per cent of the manufactured articles 
it got 70 years ago. This means a progressive impover- 
ishment of its already impoverished population. Added 
to this permanent phenomenon is another: the fluctua- 
tion of prices at short range. United Nations studies indi- 
cate that the price variation in raw materials averages 
between 10 and 20 per cent annually, as against 4 per 
cent on manufactured articles. Moreover, at times when 
the price descends the demand for the product also goes 
down, so that the fluctuation in Latin America’s financial 
return for its products is 40 per cent. 


Combined with this is another disturbing elemeny, 
Most of the raw materials which Latin America produce 
are so-called “strategic materials.” Copper and tin, fo 
example, constitute the base of the economic life of Chil 
and Bolivia respectively. These countries have voluntarily 
limited their trade with the non-Soviet world, for reasons 
of continental solidarity or in order to honor the recom. 
mendations of the UN General Assembly. Thus, when 
there was a great demand—1950-52—the United State 
fixed its top price for copper at 40 per cent below the 
world market; but when the demand was low, in 1953 
and 1954, price controls were eliminated, with the US, 
paying the market price but not removing these materiak 
from the “strategic” list. This seems to me a monstrous 
inconsistency. If a material is strategic and if, for reasons 
of friendship and political and economic solidarity, it is 
not sold freely on the world market, it should be given 
special treatment, since the political reasons should apply 
to both buyer and seller. 

These facts have made a profound impact on Latin 
American public opinion. They have notably reinforced 
the propaganda of the enemies of the United States and 
the enemies of democracy. Among peoples whose posi: 
tion is so precarious, such factors weigh powerfully. 





LABOR IN THE HEMISPHERE 


Free trade unions are leading the forces of democracy 


By Luis Alberto Monge 





HE FIRST trade-union ideas in 

Latin largely 
brought by European immigrants. 
Over the years and under the impact 
of economic and political changes, 
the Latin American  trade-union 
movement was subject to many ideo- 


America were 


Secretary 


Latin America’s infant labor move- 
ment is leading the hemisphere’s 
struggle for democracy. Its accom- 
plishments and problems are de- 
scribed here by Luis Alberto Monge, 
General of the Inter- 
American Regional Organization. 


States and those of Latin Americ: 
is a relatively new factor in the ideo- 
logical picture. 

Young nations, whose developmen! 
is being hampered by various eco- 
and forces, whos 
masses are illiterate and undernouwr 


nomic social 





logical influences. For a considerable 
period, anarcho-syndicalists con- 


experience of the Accién Democratica 


ished, often find it difficult to distin 
guish between various ideological 


trolled the principal organizations in 
many countries. At other times, So- 
cialists were in the ascendant; the 
Communists also have been able at 
times to influence important parts 
of the working class. 

Since 1920, movements of a pure- 
ly Latin American origin have gained 
increasing influence in the unions. 
One cannot underestimate the ef- 
fects of the Mexican Revolution, or 
of the doctrines of the APRA, 
founded by Victor Rail Haya de la 


Torre of Peru. More recently, the 


party in Venezuela and the economic 
and social ideas of the young Na- 
tional Liberation movement in Costa 
Rica have been felt in the unions. 
Some sectors of Catholicism have 
been propagating their social ideas 
among organized workers. Finally, 
there is the peronismo or “justicial- 
ismo” of the Argentine dictator, an 
attempt to adapt to this hemisphere 
many of the concepts of European 
totalitarianism. 

The growing interrelationship be- 
tween the trade unions of the United 


tendencies. Thus, it is only now that 
Latin American labor is discovering 
a philosophy which can give it unily 
and efficiency at home, and solidar 
ity in the international field. 

It is now forging an ideology suit 
able to each nationality or regio? 
which, once .clearly and consistently 
developed, will lead the unions t 
consistent, positive action. The core 
of this ideology is labor’s aspiration. 
sometimes intuitive, sometimes rev 
soned, to achieve complete demo 
racy. But this concept would be to 
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abstract if it were not related to the 
daily problems of the worker, to the 
eforts toward national improvement 
of each people, and to the position of 
each nation in the world. 

Interpreting and applying the con- 
cept of all-around democracy, impor- 
tant sectors of Latin American labor 
are carrying on the struggle against 
local dictatorships; are carrying on a 
successful battle, despite great diffi- 
culties, against Communist penetra- 
tion; and aim to liquidate the 
remnants of colonialism in our 
hemisphere. In addition, democratic 
trade-union leaders give fervent sup- 
port to those democratic countries 
and governments which are trying to 
perfect their institutions. 

Democratic labor leaders, as a 
whole, feel that the concept of com- 
plete democracy necessitates agrarian 
reform to free the peasants and in- 
ease production, integration of 
indigenous peoples in the  con- 
temporary cultural and productive 
process, and progressive industri- 
alization based on inter-American 
cooperation. They recommend diver- 
ification of the various national 
economies, so as to overcome the 
present fragility of these economies 
in the unstable international market. 

These democratic trade-unionists 
also seek to modernize labor organi- 
uation to make the unions more effi- 
tient and useful to the workers. They 
eek social legislation and adequate 
ystems of social security. 

Within the context of the struggle 
for political democracy and social 
and economic improvement, Latin 
American labor’s alliance with North 
American workers acquires increas- 
ing significance. 

Many Latin American labor lead- 
ts are familiar with the AFL, the 
(10, the United Mine Workers, the 


‘fCanadian Congress of Labor, and 


he Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. They also understand that 
many problems which they face in 
their own countries can only be 
‘olved on an international plane. 

They realize that they live in a 
vorld which is tremendously inter- 
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dependent. The Chilean knows that, 
if his copper is not sold or if it sells 
at a low price, the possibilities of im- 
proving the Chilean workers’ condi- 
tions are limited. The same can be 
said of the Bolivian and his tin, the 
Central American, the Brazilian and 
the Colombian and their coffee, the 
Cuban and his sugar, and so on. 

For this reason, the workers are 
very much concerned with the prob- 
lem of Latin American exports in the 
international market. They want to 
be sure that their products can be 
sold at fair prices. At the same time, 
they seek to diversify their countries’ 
economies, so as not to continue this 
semi-colonial dependence on a lim- 
ited range of products. 

The Latin American worker re- 
sents the anti-labor policies, the 
intervention in politics and the drain- 
ing of natural resources engaged in 
by some U.S. firms operating in 
Latin America. This makes him listen 
to the demagogic appeals of the Com- 
munists, who are not interested in 
solving the problem of the U.S. com- 
panies but in creating hatred toward 
the United States generally. The 
democratic labor movement of Latin 
America, on the other hand, seeks to 
revise contracts with the foreign 
firms so that these companies will 
contribute more justly to the national 
income of the various countries, 
cease to intervene in internal poli- 
tics, and show a more understanding 
attitude toward organized labor. 

It is this democratic ideology to 
which the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (ORIT) is 
trying to give form and expression. 
The great vision of the U.S. labor 
movement—which private U.S. firms 
and often the U.S. Government have 
not shared—has been to become as 
friendly as possible with the Latin 
American trade-union movement, in 
order to overcome gradually the mis- 
understanding of Latin American 
workers. 

The Communists have a central 
labor organization in Latin America, 
directed by Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano of Mexico. It was established 


in 1938 and is called the Confedera- 
cién de Trabajadores de America 
Latina (CTAL). During the war 
years, it achieved considerable im- 
portance, because it then contained 
non-Communist organizations. Now 
the CTAL has only the little Con- 
federacion de Trabajadores del 
Ecuador, which has a Socialist ma- 
jority in its Executive Committee; the 
Union General de Trabajadores of 
Uruguay; and a handful of unions in 
various other countries. 

Despite the present weakness of the 
CTAL, the Communist danger can- 
not be underestimated, because of 
their very ample financial resources, 
their lack of scruple and their au- 
dacity. The Soviet agents are always 
active and ready to use whatever they 
can to further their ends. The misery 
in which most Latin Americans live 
favors their work; so does political 
oppression in some countries, and the 
errors of U.S. firms and the U.S. 
Government. 

Perén has also attempted to or- 
ganize his own international labor 
movement. In 1952, he succeeded in 
establishing the so-called ATLAS. 
But his attempt to create a peronista 
doctrine failed because what is called 
the peronista philosophy is in reality 
merely a recapitulation of the catch- 
phrases pronounced by Peron and his 
late wife Evita. After the recent 
rapprochement between Peron and 
the State Department, it seemed as if 
the Argentine dictator might liqui- 
date ATLAS, which had been singu- 
larly unsuccessful; the only national 
labor organization of any importance 
to join it had been Perén’s own 
Argentine CGT. Recently, however, 
perhaps because of some new turn 
in peronista international policy, it 
has been announced that ATLAS will 
return to activity. 

Nevertheless, both peronismo and 
Communism are extraneous ideolo- 
gies in Latin America; neither really 
has much of a future. The great 
backbone of democracy in Latin 
America is the democratic labor 
movement, increasingly unified and 


led by the ORIT. 
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COMMUNISM 
South of the Border 


By Robert J. Alexander 





When the United States denounced Communist infiltration of the Guatemalan 
Government last spring, it was the first inkling many Americans had that 
international Communism was as interested in Latin America as it was in 
Asia and Africa. The initial sense of alarm over Communist penetration 
vanished when the Guatemalan regime was overthrown. But, though we have 
slept and still sleep, the Kremlin has been working hard all along. In Latin 
America, it has adapted one special old technique and created one new one. It 
has applied the lessons of China, with emphasis on anti-imperialism and 
peasant discontent. And it has adjusted to the mercurial nature of Latin Ameri- 
can politics by a dual-party system in various countries: one party working 
with the regime, one with the opposition. Robert J. Alexander of the Economics 
Department at Rutgers University has been watching the Latin American 
Communists for many years; his most recent book was The Peron Era. 





HE UNITED STATES seems to be 
: several minds about the Com- 
munists of Latin America. The policy 
of our Government, press and public 
seems to veer from total unconcern 
to exaggerated fear. Even when we 
get excited over the Communist 
threat in our hemisphere, moreover, 
we somehow tend to think that it can 
be liquidated by fine oratory, slick 
propaganda, conference resolutions 
and more arms for Latin America’s 
useless armies. 

Looking at the situation in proper 
perspective, it becomes apparent that 
the Stalinists in this hemisphere are 
a long-run rather than an immediate 
menace. If they are to be fought 
successfully, we must have a clear 
comprehension of the political prob- 
lems of neighboring countries and 
lend a helping hand to right their 
economic difficulties. The fight 
against Communism in _ Latin 
America is a psychological, political 


and economic one; the best way to 
help it develop into a military one is 
to treat it as if it were already in 
this category. 

The Communists are nothing new 
in Latin America. Soon after World 
War I, the Socialist parties of Chile 
and Uruguay joined the Third Inter- 
and a sizable minority 
among the Argentine Socialists did 
the same. In Brazil, a group of 
anarchist trade-unionists founded the 
local CP, while in Mexico a hetero- 
geneous group of labor leaders, in- 
tellectuals and peasants laid the 
foundations for what they hoped 
would be, but has never become, the 
leading force in the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. Since those days, the Com- 
munist movement has_ established 
parties in every Latin American 
country. The latest to be organized 
were those of Bolivia and Honduras, 
set up in 1950. 

During the 1920s, the Commun- 


national 


ists in these countries were insignif. 
cant; only in Chile, where they cop. 
trolled a majority of the trak 
unions, did they constitute an jn. 
portant political force. In the 193); 
they began to ‘gain strength. They 
played a very destructive role iy 
Cuba during and after the revolution 
that dislodged dictator Gerard 
Machado. First, they made a “deal” 
with Machado: To get his suppor 
in the labor movement, they agree 
to call off a revolutionary genera 
strike which they had never actually 
called. Then they did everything 
possible to sabotage the left-wing 
nationalist regime of President 
Ramon Grau San Martin, for whos 
overthrow they and the U. S. State 
Department were principally 1 
sponsible. 

In Brazil, they took the lead in 
forming the National Liberation Al. 
liance, around which the opposition 
to Getulio Vargas gathered in the 
middle 1930s. Once the Alliance was 
organized, they led it in an unsucces 
ful revolt. During this outbreak, they 
proclaimed their leader, Luiz Carlos 
Prestes, “provisional President.” 

The Latin American Communist 
gained considerable influence in tht 
continent’s labor movements by 
following the dual unionist tactics o! 
the Communist International during 
the Third Period. After mergin 
their pet unions in the majority 
labor groups, they helped form : 
continental labor group, the Cor 
federacién de Trabajadores & 
America: Latina. A leading Com 
munist sympathizer, the Mexicat 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, wa 
elected as its president. 

The Communists made their great 
est strides during World War II. 0 
course, their pro-Nazi _ positial 
during the war’s first 21 months dil 
them no good, but they more that 
made up for it during the remainde 
of the conflict. They were more pro 
Allied than the Allies. They wrapped 
the banner of “the heroic Sovié 
armies” around themselves ati 
basked in the glory of Russia’s vit 
tories over the Nazis. 
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Since most democratic elements in 
Latin America supported the United 
Nations, the Communists won many 
new allies. They also enjoyed the 
favor, or at least the toleration, of 
most of the continent’s dictators, 
since they followed the Comintern’s 
policy of supporting any regime— 
fe matter how reactionary or dicta- 
torial—that favored the side on 
which the Soviet Union was fighting. 

The peak of Communist power and 
influence came between 1945 and 
1947, Cuba’s President Batista had 
three Communist ministers-without- 
portfolio in the early 1940s. Gonzalez 
Videla of Chile invited three Com- 
munists to be ministers in_ his 
cabinet when he became President 
in November 1946. A Communist 
served as a member of the revolu- 
tionary junta which took over the 
Ecuadorean Government for a short 
while after the 1944 revolution. 

After 1947, the Communists de- 
clined in numbers and general sup- 
port. except in Guatemala. There 
they were able to take advantage of 
the naiveté and opportunism of 
those who led the Guatemalan revo- 
lution of 1944. Deftly, they seized 
key posts in the administration of 
President Jacobo Arbenz, who be- 
came chief executive in 1951. But 
they lost their grip on the continent’s 
trade-union movement. Communist- 
controlled groups split, and new non- 
Communist labor movements grew 
up. At present. the Communist- 
dominated CTAL has only one or 
two national affiliates of any real im- 
portance, most of the rest being 
small groups or even paper organ- 
izations. Nevertheless, the Commun- 
ists’ decline may be more apparent 
than real. They never accept defeat, 
and they are continuing to work 
hard. 

There are three issues that the 
Communists can exploit. One of 
these is nationalism. The size and 
Wealth of the U. S., the frequently 
unfortunate policies of U. S. firms 
operating in the southern countries, 
the apparent callousness of our 
State Department toward Latin 
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American aspirations for economic 
development and political democracy 
—these give the Communists much 
to work with in stimulating tradi- 


tional Latin American  anti-Yan- 
keeism. 
The second issue is the Latin 


Americans’ desire to develop their 
economies and raise their standards 
of living. The people know that the 
U. S. can help them diversify their 
agricultural output and build up 
manufacturing industries to the point 
where they can offer higher wages, 
more social security, and increased 
fringe benefits, 

If the United States develops a 
constructive economic program for 





TOLEDANO: HEADS RED UNION GROUP 


Latin America, it can inflict a crush- 
ing defeat on the Communists. Latin 
Americans would undoubtedly react 
to it just as the Europeans did to the 
original Marshall Plan. It would 
rally the support of many people who 
have become increasingly hostile to 
the U. S. because of our neglect. But 
the Communists, while making the 
most of U. S. neglect, are also pro- 
claiming that any U. S. aid will 
merely be “more Yankee imperial- 
ism.” If they are given time to con- 
vince a large part of the population 
that this is true, our efforts may 
boomerang. As soon as_ possible, 
therefore, the U. S. must launch an 





economic-aid plan that will catch the 
Latin American’s imagination and 
prove our sincere concern for his 
welfare. 

The third issue which the Com- 
munists can exploit is the dictator- 
ships rampant in Latin America. 
Latin Americans are primarily con- 
cerned with their own plight, not 
with what is going on behind the 
Iron Curtain. They feel that the 
U. S. is oblivious to their suffering 
and, even worse, is tightening their 
shackles by providing weapons to 
armies which are good for little but 
tyrannizing over the helpless civilian 
population. 

The Communists, as always, have 
a tactic for the occasion. In several 
of the countries plagued by dictator- 
ships, the Communists parties have 
split. One faction supports the dicta- 
tor: the other opposes him. As long 
as he remains in power, the faction 
which supports him has more or less 
freedom of action. Meanwhile, the 
other faction is busy telling the op- 
pressed people that the Yankees are 
responsible for the dictator and are 
maintaining him in power. 

Unfortunately, the U. S. does little 
to give the lie to these charges. The 
days when President Franklin Roose- 
velt sounded the tocsin call for the 
defense of liberty against all tyrants, 
whatever their political color, are 
gone. Latin American democrats feel 
that they have found little sympathy 
in recent years for their protests 
against their oppressors. 

The Communists are playing on 
the rising feelings of nationalism 
that are sweeping the Latin American 
countries. They still have bases in 
the trade unions, and their contin- 
ental labor organization, the CTAL, 
has in recent months launched a new 
campaign to win supporters from the 
ranks of the underpaid and super- 
nationalistic workers. It is high time 
that the United States became aware 
of its obligations in this hemisphere 
and of the steps which are necessary 
to defeat Communism and assure a 
normal development of democracy in 
Latin America. 





Since 1910, Mexico has been trying to forge a new way 
of life based on democracy, economic independence and 
a blend of her European and Indian cultural heritages 


The Mexiean Revolution 


By Charles C. Cumberland 


ITHIN THE PAST fifty years, Mexico has witnessed 

enormous changes, most of them resulting from a 
movement which began in 1910 and which continues 
today. Many of the changes have been the subject of 
bitter controversy, often giving the country a prominent 
place in international press notices; some adversely 
affected American interests, some seemed a negation of 
all the settled concepts of property rights, and others 
appeared to lead nowhere. Whether the benefits derived 
from the changes have been worth the pain inflicted and 
whether contemporary Mexico represents progress or 


retrogression are a matter of considerable speculation 
both in Mexico and abroad. 


In Mexico itself, there are diametrically opposing 
points of view; one insists that the Revolution has ac- 
complished nothing worthwhile, while the other contends 


that the Revolution is a tremendous success. The propo- 
nents of the first attitude point to corruption in Govern- 
ment (particularly flagrant during the recent Aleman 
regime), widespread poverty and ignorance, nepotism, 
and many other indications that Mexico is far from a 
perfect state. The enthusiasts, with equal or greater vigor. 
point to civilian government, free elections and women’s 
suffrage, compulsory education, increased agricultural 





Of all the Latin American nations, Mexico has been most 
deeply exposed to European and North American influ- 
ence. She is also a nation whose social experience has 
predated that of most of her hemisphere neighbors. 
Many of the problems just now being faced in South 
America were met by Mexico ten or twenty years ago, 
and the Mexican Revolution here described has been 
closely studied by all Latin American democrats. Charles 
C. Cumberland, Secretary-Treasurer of the Conference 
on Latin-American History, is on leave from Rutgers 
University to write a definitive history of that revolution, 
on grants from the Doherty Foundation and the Social 
Science Research Council; its first volume, The Mexican 
Revolution: Genesis Under Madero, appeared in 1952. 
A naval officer in World War II, he also served with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
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and industrial production, and many signs of economic, 
political and social progress. 

The answers to the questions posed above depend en- 
tirely upon an evaluation of contemporary Mexico, and 
Mexico’s complex and contradictory society makes evalu- 
ation difficult. But one thing is clear: Any attempt at 
sophisticated analysis of the nation today is sterile unles 
one first acquires a clear understanding of the funda 
mentals of Mexico’s Revolution. Many of these funda 
mentals do not become immediately apparent. for too 
much has been written from a highly prejudiced view. 
point or with more romance than analysis, producing 
a confusing montage. 

The first fundamental fact which must be grasped is 
simple to state but more difficult to comprehend: It is 
futile to attempt an understanding of any facet of the 
Revolution without taking into consideration the whole. 
Every major revolutionary policy or development has 
been intimately connected with every other. The agrarian 
program, for example, cannot be justified from a purely 
economic point of view, nor can oil expropriation, or 
much of the labor legislation, or most of the controversial 
aspects of the Constitution’s Article 27 dealing with 
property ownership. But each of these policies has politi: 
cal, nationalistic, social and educational overtones as 
well, and each of these in turn is dependent on every 
other aspect. 

A second fundamental is that the Revolution was the 
product of real grievances—political, social and eco 
nomic. Pre-Revolutionary Mexico was a plutocracy based 
on the exploitation of the vast majority and supported 
by a philosophy of government which bore little rela 
tionship to the realities of the Mexican heritage and 
culture. Even though current European radical ideas 
were well known when the Revolution began, this was no 
movement begun by fanatical intellectuals guided by eso 
teric and exotic concepts; the principal ingredient was 
disgust and the principal goal was change. 

A third fundamental is one which is not unique with 
Mexico. Any social revolution is accompanied by vio 
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THE NEW MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC WORKS, A GOOD EXAMPLE OF MODERN MEXICAN ART 


lence and excess; the greater the change, the greater the 
violence. The wonder in Mexico is not that the era of the 
Epic Revolution (from 1910 to about 1920) was charac- 
terized by violence in ideas and deeds, but that there was 
not more in the nature of the French Revolutionary ter- 
ror. Political executions were rare: this absence may be 
attributed to the fact that the Mexican Revolution had no 
principal revolutionary philosopher. The writing of no 
one man can be pointed to as a guide to revolutionary 
doctrine, nor can any body of writings be so labeled. The 
ideas came from a wide variety of sources; some were 
new, some were traditional, some were European, and 
some were Mexican—but they were nearly all within the 
framework of democratic concepts. 

The final fundamental which must be remembered with 
respect to modern Mexico and its revolution is that the 
nation’s vaunted wealth is largely the figment of over- 
active imaginations and the romantic speculations of 
those who conceive wealth to be measured in terms of 
gold and silver production. The hard fact is that Mexico 
is poor. and was relatively poor even during the heyday 
of silver mining in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In spite of the country’s size, all of its arable land 
could be crowded into the two states of Indiana and 
Illinois, and only in a few places is the land really rich. 
Furthermore, much of the land counted as arable suffers 
from periodic droughts which make agriculture a hazard- 
ous enterprise. The total mining output, particularly 
in silver, at first glance looks imposing; but, in reality, 
the total income from Mexican mining in 1950 was only 
slightly more than the agricultural income from Los 
Angeles (California) County in the same year. A critical 
analysis of all other sources of Mexican income would 
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show something of the same pattern, forcing the conclu- 
sion that the nation is far from naturally wealthy and 
that Mexico must properly utilize all available mineral 
and power resources before the standard of living can 
be measurably improved. 

Stated in its simplest form, the Mexican Revolution 
had as its prime goals a set of principles with which few 
Americans could publicly disagree. All of these were of 
equal weight, and simultaneous achievement would have 
been the ideal; but conditions made impossible such 
simultaneous achievement, thus giving rise to some 
apparently conflicting policies. The Revolution’s main 
goals were: (1) political democracy, including every- 
thing the term implies; (2) a standard of living, health 
and education which would reduce to a minimum under- 
nourishment, ignorance and chronic disease; (3) a 
proper balance between the functions of religion and the 
functions of Government; (4) control by Mexico of her 
own political and economic destiny; and (5) the creation 
of a new nation, including the best of the Indian and 
European values while discarding the worst features of 
both. 

The problem, of course, arose in connection with the 
formulation of a governmental policy to put into effect 
these general principles. And one need only reflect for a 
moment on the appalling illiteracy, the almost complete 
lack of democratic practices for the 35 years prior to the 
Revolution, the high incidence of disease in most of the 
country, the concentration of land ownership in vast 
haciendas, the almost slavish devotion to European ideas 
and customs affected by the economic and social aris- 
tocracy, the class consciousness and wealth of this same 
aristocracy, and the close financial alliance between this 
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group and the Church, in order to realize the enormous 
proportions of the problem. 

How does one instill in a nation of illiterates the 
basic democratic practices? After all, only one person 
in seven could read and write. How does one improve 
health conditions among a people steeped in ignorance 
and superstition, living perpetually on the ragged edge 
of disaster? How does one convince the Indian popula- 
tion that a new era has dawned when the Indians have 
known little but exploitation for nearly four hundred 
years? The answers to these and similar questions, if 
answers exist at all, must be in terms of boldness and 
imagination—and from boldness and imagination came 
radicalism. Antonio Villarreal, Alvaro Obregén, Fran- 
cisco Miugica, Plutarco Elias Calles and others of like 
mind counseled extreme measures, to be taken without 
consideration for the niceties of individual justice or 
individual loss. To these men, the only way to build an 
imposing new edifice was first to raze the old. 

The razing process can be seen in the extreme anti- 
clerical constitutional and legal provisions, in the equally 
extreme (but somewhat more justified) provisions con- 
cerning property and property rights, and in the heavy 
‘demands made upon the entrepreneur by constitution and 
law. The rebuilding consisted of the agrarian program, 
the labor legislation, the educational policies, and a wide 
variety of other policies. Since neither the economy nor 
the political balance could withstand the shock of simul- 
taneous application of all these, the history of the past 
thirty years has been essentially one of experimentation 
when the time seemed propitious for the achievement of 
a particular aim. 

This changing emphasis to meet demands has brought 
about some apparent contradictions and conflicts, but 
close analysis will show that the contradictions have in 
fact been very few. The most widely heralded and dra- 
matic shift has concerned the position in Mexico of for- 
eign capital. It has been generally accepted that Mexico 
during the Twenties and Thirties did not desire foreign 
capital; expropriations of foreign-owned agricultural and 
oil properties are cited as proof. To those who propound 
this thesis, Mexico’s recent overtures for foreign capital 
are not only an indication of an abrupt change—they are 
a confession that the earlier policy had been a colossal 
failure. 

This contention is sheer nonsense and is based on 
neither logic nor factual data. The question of greatest 
importance to the Mexican Government has never been 
the elimination of foreign capital; it has been the control 
of foreign capital invested in essential economic activity. 
The men who have directed Mexican economic planning 
have been well aware of the dearth of Mexican capital 
available for economic development, and of the need for 
that capital. On the other hand, they have realized, too, 
the need to control that capital to aid the development of 
revolutionary principles. Furthermore, political consid- 
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erations virtually forced the Government to make anti- 
foreign statements on occasion. An even clearer indica- 
tion that governmental policy did not propose an extine- 
tion of foreign capital may be found in the large amount 
of foreign investment even during the Cardenas Admin. 
istration, always considered to be the high-point of anti- 
foreign feeling. When the political situation had become 
more or less stabilized and there was no longer any 
doubt of Mexican sovereignty, foreign capital was again 
invited to enter—on terms which the Government*be- 
lieves give ample safeguards both to foreign capital and 
to Mexico. 

It must be emphasized that the specific policies char- 
acterizing Mexican development in the recent past have 
been means and not ends; in one sense, the agrarian 
program, the labor legislation, the oil expropriation, the 
anti-clericalism, the Government-inspired industrial de- 
velopment, and the other specific policies have been 
incidental to the Revolution. The agrarian program of 
communal ownership by villages, which has been a fun- 
damental characteristic of the Revolution since 1912, was 
chosen as the most convenient and most effective means 
of attacking specific problems. The object was to create a 
sturdy agricultural group, economically independent and 
socially important, from which would stem democratic 
values, a desire for education, and all the other values of 
a vital and progressive society. Based upon ancient 
Indian concepts which have never been abandoned com- 


pletely, the agrarian program was and continues to be an 
experiment, modified as conditions warrant. The experi- 
ment has not been an overwhelming success, but prog- 
ress has been sufficiently encouraging to justify a policy 
of modification rather than abandonment. When all 
policies are considered in the same light, the shifting 
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specifics lose their contradictory flavor and the Revolu- 
tion emerges as a continuous flow of progressive devel- 
opment. 

Some of the revolutionary aims have been met to a 
considerable degree; none has been met completely, and 
they remain as ideals to be achieved. The most remark- 
able development has come in the field of politics, where 
within one short generation the military strong man has 
disappeared and in his stead has come the elected 
civilian. Not since the abortive Saturnino Cedillo rebellion 
during the Cardenas Administration has there been an 
attempt to change the Government by force. Juan Andreu 
Almazan in 1940 and General Henriquez in 1952 made 
loud noises threatening revolt, but in both cases public 
reaction was so adverse to any such movement that noth- 
ing happened. 

A more important index of political stability is the 
complete acceptance of the principle of no-reelection, a 
cornerstone of the original Madero revolution in 1910. 
There is little doubt that, despite the Constitutional pro- 
hibition, Cardenas could have been re-elected in 1940 
had he wished. There is more reason to doubt that Avilo 
Camacho could have perpetuated himself in power, and 
it is widely accepted now that Miguel Aleman desired to 
retain the Presidency for another term but was flatly told 
by other political leaders that it would not be tolerated. 
Furthermore, in recent years voting has been relatively 
free from official pressure and now women have the same 
political rights as men; the recent election of a woman 
to Congress from Baja California shows that this right is 
not illusory. 

On the other hand, only the blindest optimist would 
say that the political process has been completely demo- 
cratic. An official party exists; even though it represents 
various sectors of Mexican life, the mere existence of 
such a party militates against perfect democracy. Politi- 
cal pressure and political favoritism, while on the wane, 
are still prevalent, and only a small proportion of the 
eligible voters actually cast their ballots. Compared with 
the ideal, Mexican democracy leaves much to be desired; 
compared with political processes in the rest of the world 
or with conditions in Mexico a generation ago, democ- 
racy is a flourishing institution. 

In the general field of health, education and living 
standards, the success has also been marked. The most 
teadily ascertainable change is in education, where 
attacks upon illiteracy have produced startling results. 
When the Revolution began, only some 15 per cent of 
the total population could read or write, and by 1920 
the proportion had changed very little. But the 1940 
census showed that 37 per cent of the population over the 
age of 6 could read and write, and by 1950 the figure 
had zoomed to 56 per cent. The present estimates are that 
more than 60 per cent of the population over the age of 
6 is literate. Furthermore, state and Federal expenditures 
for education are very high, accounting for a Government 
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outlay exceeded only by the costs of public works. Un 
the other side of the picture is the discouraging fact that 
only about half the children between the ages of 6 and 
14 are actually attending school. This does not mean, of 


’ course, that only one-half receives any formal education; 


it means, rather, that somewhat less than half complete 
the legally required eight years of schooling. As is to be 
expected, poor school attendance is at its worst in the 
rural areas. 

Available statistics indicate marked improvement in 
standards of living and health. The 1950 census, for 
example, showed that nearly 90 per cent of the men were 
economically active, as compared to 60 per cent ten 
years earlier. This is an indication both of better health 
and of more favorable working conditions. All available 
information indicates better eating habits, a decline in 
debilitating and crippling diseases, a marked decline in 
the death-rate, and an increase in life expectancy. It 
would be a mistake to credit the Revolution completely 
with the change in national health statistics; scientific 
progress in the past twenty years has certainly played its 
part. However, the crusading zeal (a product of the Revo- 
lution) with which various public-health agencies have 
attacked the problem has certainly been a major factor. 

One of the most fretful problems confronting the revo- 
lutionary government has been the delineation of func- 
tions between religion and Government without doing 
either an injustice. Most active revolutionary leaders, 
even the more conservative, were convinced that Catholic 
clergymen meddled in politics in an effort to maintain 
a nation devoted to the principles of the Diaz period. 
The discovery that many corporations holding real estate 
were in fact dummy corporations acting for the Church 
strengthened the conviction that an alliance existed 
between the Church and the ultra-conservatives. On the 
other hand, members of the clergy and most Catholic 
women considered any attack on the clergy a manifesta- 
tion of religious persecution not to be tolerated. The 
result was a bitter fight, characterized on both sides by 
bitter excesses, and in the end the Church lost. 

Under the law as eventually evolved, no cleric could 
appear outside the church building in distinctive dress, 
the clergy was excluded from primary education, the 
number of clerics was severely limited, clergymen were 
forbidden to discuss political questions, outdoor religious 
ceremonies were banned, all Church property became the 
property of the Government, only Mexican nationals 
could perform clerical functions, and the Government 
enforced civil registry. In recent years, the restrictions 
have been eased in fact if not in law, but the problem is 
far from settled. Many thoughtful Mexicans are frankly 
disturbed by recent developments through which the 
Church has regained much of its lost ground without 
benefit of change in legislation. They foresee a gradual 
encroachment by the Church to the point that the clerics 
will again attain great political and economic power, 
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necessitating a resumption of the battle. Conversely, the 
pro-clericals can see no justice in Government ownership 
of Church property which was constructed with loving 
care and great sacrifice by zealou: Catholics, in the pro- 
hibition against official Catholic political parties, in the 
ban on non-Mexican nationals as priests, and in exclud- 
ing the Church from primary education. The proper 
balance agreeable to all parties has not been found; an 
uneasy truce continues to exist. 

There seems, however, little doubt that Mexico has 
come to control her own political and economic destiny. 
She has at least gone about as far as a weak country can 
go in the present age. As a reaction to decades of Ameri- 
can and British influence in Mexican domestic policies. 
the revolutionary government rebelled against interven- 
tion of any kind, even by suggestion. Many years passed 
hefore both Mexico and the United States grasped the 
difference between intervention and cooperation for 
mutual benefit. But the indications are that Mexico has 
nearly come of age, that she is no longer so conscious 
of the need to express her sovereignty to the point of 
being blinded to other considerations. Mexico will follow 
a fiercely independent policy, but it will be a policy of 
independence tempered by self-interest. 

Probably the most difficult task of all confronting the 
government emerging from the Revolution has been that 
of creating a new nation—Mexican to the core—proud 
of its people and proud of its accomplishments. The 
degree of accomplishment is difficult to assess, since the 
entire concept is an intangible, a feeling which may or 
may not be accurately reflected in words and policies. 
It is almost axiomatic that any development in this area 
would be accompanied by a leveling social influence, with 
the lessening of barriers of social stratification, which 
in turn enhances democratic development. The intense 
nationalism of the Thirties was a manifestation of a 
desire to create a new nation, rather than an indication 
that it had already been created, But there are many 
physical signs that much has been done to accomplish 
the goal. Modern Mexican art and architecture are Mexi- 
can in concept and execution; the recently constructed 
buildings of the National University, the Polytechnic 
Institute and the Ministry of Communications could have 
been conceived and built only in Mexico. At the same 
time, literature and philosophy are groping, with consid- 
erable success, in the same direction. 

More important than these, perhaps, is the feeling one 
gains that modern Mexico is a blend of Indian and 
European civilizations; neither Indian nor European, it 
is a synthesis of the two and as such is unique. Though 
the basic goal of creating a new nation has been achieved. 
it would be inaccurate to say that the achievement is 
complete. It is perfectly obvious that many of the worst 
features of Indian and European civilizations are still 
a part of the normal complex of living, and that many 
of the best features of both are moribund. 
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Within the concept of the Mexican Revolution here 
expressed, there can be little doubt of its success to date, 
though an enormous amount remains to be done. Bar. 
ring an unforeseen economic crisis, the future is bright 
for democratic development. For the first time in Mexi. 
can history, the press and other media of public informa. 
tion are actually as well as legally free; as an essential to 
democracy, this is an extremely important development, 
Opposition political parties are free to carry on up. 
molested propaganda campaigns, the only restriction 
being that, in order to register as a national political 
party, a specified number of eligible voters must indicate 
membership. The two most important national opposi- 
tion parties, neither of which now poses a serious threat 
to the official party’s dominance, are the Partido Popular, 
an extreme left-wing group generally iegarded as a 
Communist front, and the Partido Accién Nacional, an 
ultra-conservative party generally accepted as representa. 
tive of the clerical groups but not an official Catholic 
party. These two will probably continue to function as 
national parties of principles, since neither is completely 
dominated by one man. The third opposition party of 
importance, the Partido Constitucionalista Mexicana, will 
undoubtedly disappear in time since it exists merely to 
support General Miguel Henriquez, one of the opposition 
candidates in 1952. 

Communist influence and sympathy for Communism 
are practically nil in Mexico; the Revolution has given 
improvement and hope to the classes which are normally 
Communist propaganda targets, leaving the Communists 
little to say except that they could do the same thing 
better—at best, an argument of desperation. A dramatic 
indication of the Communists’ weakness was afforded in 
October, when all good Communists and their sympa 
thizers celebrated the October Revolution. On this occa 
sion, the Communists in Mexico City held a conclave at 
one of the major theaters and featured Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano and Diego Rivera. The crowd, as sarcastically 
described by a metropolitan newspaper, “filled the firs 
three rows to overflowing” and competed bravely in 
numbers with the people on the stage. 

The immediate outlook for the Mexican economy is 
not as encouraging as the political scene. In spite of 
significant increases in agricultural and industrial out- 
put, and despite tremendous public and private construc: 
tion, the national economy is far from sound. Mexico is 
suffering from a dollar shortage which the April devalu: 
ation did not completely meet. Additional import restric- 
tions have recently been imposed; rumors persist that 
the peso will be further devalued, probably on January |. 
What has happened, in fact, is that the Mexican econom} 
has not kept pace in certain areas with progress in other 
fields. Improved health and living standards have 
brought a phenomenal increase in the population; in the 
33 years since 1921, the population has more than dot: 
bled, and in the 14 years since 1940 there has been 4 
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46-per-cent increase. (For the same periods, the United 
States registered increases of 54 per cent and, 24 per cent 
respectively.) The rapid population increase places an 
excessively heavy burden on the productive members of 
society, since nearly two-fifths of the population is below 
the age of 14. These factors, added to increased public 
demands for consumer goods of all types, have meant 
inflation and economic imbalance. But the economic situ- 
ation is far from critical, and the present policy of stimu- 


military men and educators. In the main, they were a 
devoted group (though not always completely honest 
financially) who depended upon public sympathy and 
apathy rather than active support. In recent years, the 
balance has tipped in the other direction, and now the 
majority of thinking citizens are keenly aware of the 
enormous task confronting the nation if Mexico is to 
realize her potential. Complacency has given way to 
vitality, and the average Mexican no longer accepts an 


unattractive feature merely because it exists and has 
existed in the past. He is self-critical in a healthy manner, 
he takes a more active interest in political and public 
affairs, and he is more willing to devote a part of his 
time to the public good. This public awareness and inter- 
est in the future is undoubtedly the best guarantee of the 
continued vitality of the Revolution’s basic concepts and 
the best guarantee of its peaceful development. 


m | lating improved agricultural methods, increased indus- 
al | trial output and added power facilities has an excellent 
te | chance of success. 

i- But the Revolution’s greatest single victory has been 
at | the defeat of inertia and disinterest, the plague of any 
r, | society. During the Twenties and Thirties, the burden 
a | of progressive development fell on the shoulders of a 
an | relatively small group of public officials, labor leaders, 
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By Antonio Mendez 


to | 'Anti-Communists’ now in control are disunited 


Army, which had deserted Arbenz. 
Colonel Elfego Monzon, in command 
of the National Army, dealt with 
Castillo as an equal, and the latter 
entered the capital with the toler- 
ance of the regulars. When 600 
“Liberation” troops came to Guate- 
mala City two months later (that is, 
in August), they were attacked by 
regular Army cadets and the capital 
garrison and forced to surrender. 
But the National Army leadership 
continued to support Castillo Armas 
himself, enabling him to shed first 
two members of the Junta with which 
he had returned from San Salvador 
and, finally, the other two members 
of the surviving triumvirate. In other ‘ 
words, the President has few mili- CASTILLO ARMAS: NEEDS ARMY 
tary forces which are, strictly speak- 
ing, his own. 
Nevertheless, the 


i i cccbaen has been in furious 
transition ever since the over- 
ly | throw last summer of the Commu- 
ts | nist-infiltrated regime of Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman. Its present realities 
are hard to define, because (1) what 
is said and what is done often have 
a | 20 relation, (2) methods are modi- 
a. | fied so often that the same problem 
at | frequently is attacked from two con- 
do | tradictory viewpoints, and (3) or- 
ly ¢ ders given in the National Palace at 
rst | Guatemala City are often unrecog- 
in | Dizable by the time they are “car- 
ried out” in the provinces. 
. President Carlos Castillo Armas 
of | achieved his present power through 
ut: | the gradual elimination of his rivals. 
x. | The San Salvador agreement, which 
js | ended the civil war last summer, was 
lu. 2 Compromise between Castillo’s 
ic | “Liberation Army” and the regular 





count on all the forces generally re- 
regime can garded as “anti-Communist.” These 
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L In 1944, when Juan José Arevalo led the forces that overthrew Guatemalan servative but anti-clerical), Conser- 
ny dictator Jorge Ubico, Guatemala seemed to be embarking on a revolution much vative chiefs (Catholic), the Church 
ier like Mexico’s, But, after Jacobo Arbenz Guzman became President, Com- hierarchy, the industrialists, mer- 
ve munists acquired more and more influence in the regime until, last summer, chants. rural landlords and some of 
he it was destroyed in a series of coups. Will this be Guatemala’s Thermidor or the o t pea eaere 
. its Third Republic? Antonio Mendez, a democratic journalist who has been Sgr aaeeerS ae ne, 
observing developments in Guatemala City for a decade, finds it hard to tell. strong element supporting Castillo 
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in the village. The regime also has 
strong friends abroad. 

At first, these disparate elements 
worked together. Now conflict has 
begun to break out. The originally 
great influence of the Anti-Commu- 
nist University Students Committee 
and of the small tradesmen has re- 
ceded, and power has been shifting 
in the direction of the old Liberal 
politicians, many of whom were col- 
laborators in the sinister dictatorship 
of General Jorge Ubico (1930-44). 

Conflict among the various ele- 
ments is difficult to avoid. The Con- 
servatives, for example, controlled 
the Government until the Liberal 
Revolution of 1871, which saw the 
enacting of much anti-clerical legis- 
lation, including confiscation of the 
Church lands. Antagonism between 
the two is natural. The dissolution 
of Guatemala’s Masonic lodges can 
be considered a Conservative tri- 
umph. 

Adding to the confusion are new 
splinter parties. The Party of Anti- 
Communist Unification (PUA) is led 
by General Idigoras Fuentes, who 
helped plot the overthrow of Arbenz 
with Castillo in exile. The PUA now 
operates more or less in the shad- 
ows, along with the PIACO, the 
Anti-Communist Party of Western 
Guatemala. 

Recently, Coronado Lira, a close 
associate of Castillo, formed the Na- 
tional Democratic Action (AND), 
which has attracted the most fanati- 
cal of the Liberals. Its supporters 
have moved to return the remains of 
Ubico to Guatemala, and also to re- 
turn the $80 million worth of Ger- 
man property confiscated during 
World War II to its former owners. 
The AND has met with adverse ser- 
mons by the Archbishop and vigor- 
ous attacks by the students. 

A supreme effort was made to 
unite the various “anti-Communist” 
forces during the elections for the 
Constituent Assembly in the form 
of a National Anti-Communist Front. 
The Front lost in only one province 
and lost seats in only two others. 


The Assembly was elected by an 


open vote, and thus the official list 
got more than 90 per cent of the 
votes. In the plebiscite confirming 
Castillo Armas’s power, which was 
also an open vote, the count was 
500,000 votes to 500. The meaning 
of such elections without a secret 
ballot is only too familiar in the 
twentieth century. 

Within this context, Guatemalan 
unions have had tough going. The 
Communists had succeeded in con- 
trolling the unions from above, 
though the party had only 3,000 
members and the masses of workers 
were not Communists. But the malice 
of the employers, a general lack of 
political maturity, and the schemes 
of some of those who arrived with 
the “Liberation” have served to con- 
fuse Communism with trade-union- 
ism. 

Early in July, Castillo Armas pro- 
claimed that he was a friend of the 
workers and would support their 
gains. But, a few weeks later, all 
Guatemalan unions were deprived of 
legal recognition and forced to ob- 
tain new clearance from the National 
Committee for Defense Against 
Communism (about which we will 
say more in a moment). The strong- 
est unions—United Fruit Company 
workers, railwaymen, teachers— 
were dissolved. An anti-union terror 
was let loose which made the reor- 
ganization of the unions virtually 
impossible, and employers began 
firing workers en masse. 

Fortunately, the Guatemalan work- 
ers found strong allies in the ORIT, 
the hemisphere free-labor confedera- 
tion, and in the U.S. labor organiza- 
tions, which aided greatly in re- 
building the unions. 
organizations were established, the 
National Committee on Trade Union 
(CNRA) and the 
Autonomous Trade Union Federa- 
tion, which has a Christian Socialist 
orientation. Instead of competing de- 
structively, as had been feared, these 
two groups have joined in energetic 
protests to the Government. In re- 
sponse, the Government established 
the Sub-Secretariat of Labor in the 


Two workers’ 


Reorganization 


Ministry of Economy and _ Labor, 

Nevertheless, whereas last May 
there were 500 recognized unions m 
Guatemala, today there is only one 
with legal recognition, that of the 
white-collar workers. Many others 
are fighting for recognition in the 
face of employer opposition. 

To be sure, the modern and pro. 
gressive Labor Code has not been 
altered, in spite of the demands of 
certain employers and part of the 
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press. But the Code has been ham 
strung on the administrative end by 
judges, inspectors and bureaucrats. 
Anti-union elements definitely have 
control in certain provinces. 
“Anti-Communist repression” s0 
complicates ordinary life that one 
cannot say there is real civil liberty 
in Guatemala. The supreme tribunal 
in this field is the aforementioned 
National Committee for Defense 
Against Communism, which can jail 
anyone indefinitely and seize his pos 
sessions. The names of its member: 
are secret, though it has a numerous 
bureaucracy and its own armed 
forces. Like any organization whose 
members are well paid, it continually 
needs additional income; and, to 
justify its large budget, it must 
“find” the necessary new victims. 
The most unfortunate aspect of all 
this is that the anti-Communist laws 
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on which this repression is based 
never define what a Communist is. 
Therefore, a Communist is anyone 
who is so labeled by the Defense 
Committee, which must pass on all 
trade-union leaders and public em- 
ployes and which receives thousands 
of individual denunciations, many the 
result of personal spite. 

The Committee’s method was first 
to seize anyone suspected of Commu- 
nism, then to pass judgment on him 


ia 


ARBENZ: A FOLLOWING OF EMIGRES 


at its leisure. Lately, it has become a 
bit more prudent. U.S. journalists 
who toured the country at the begin- 
ning of November were told that 
only 100 politicals remained in 
prison. The next day, newspapers 
carried a protest from political pris- 
oners which included 118 signatures 
from Escuintla province alone. This 
writer knows of a single prison in 
Guatemala City where there are 
about 500 prisoners, most of them 
peasants. 

The Government has, to a certain 
extent, combated the system of 
obligatory personal service which 
Was reintroduced in certain Indian 
regions. It has also fined certain 
landlords who “took justice into their 
own hands,” but the fines have sel- 
dom exceeded $100. With the 
Agrarian Reform Law suspended, the 
Government permits the return of 
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land which, in the landlords’ judg- 
ment, was seized unjustly. As a re- 
sult, many big landowners have re- 
acquired lands which had been di- 
vided among the peasants. 

Although there has been a general 
tempering in the severity of the 
repression since the first days of 
“Liberation,” this has been obscured 
by the denunciation of police tor- 
tures in Guatemala City. Two prison- 
ers, accused of distributing anti- 
Government throwaways, charged 
that they had been beaten with rub- 
ber truncheons; a court doctor con- 
firmed the charge. Two policemen 
were jailed, but the Director of the 
Secret Police, Bernabé Linares 
(whose violent activities in the same 
position under Ubico have not been 
forgotten), was confirmed in his 
post. 

Guatemala’s relations with foreign 
business seem promising. Following 
its precedent in Costa Rica, the 
United Fruit Company offered to 
revise its contract with the Govern- 
ment, though it has several decades 
to run. The Company says it un- 
successfully offered such revision 
several times during the Arevalo and 
Arbenz administrations. United Fruit 
has also now presented a legal claim 
for the return of those of its lands 
which were expropriated under the 
Agrarian Reform Law, lands which 
have already been divided, cultivated 
and harvested by the peasants. The 
company says that this land should 
never have been touched and that, 
in any case, the $600,000 compensa- 
tion was inadequate; it claims the 
land was worth $15 million. Guate- 
malan officials believe that United 
Fruit will give up half its lands and 
will grant the Government 30 per 
cent of its profits. 

The International Railways of 
Central America and the Electric 
Light Company of Guatemala have 
also indicated that they intend to 
renegotiate their contracts with the 
Government. In addition, none of the 
U.S. firms has placed any obstacles 
to the rebuilding of Guatemalan 
trade-unionism. This “new deal” 


from U.S. capitalists has awakened 
great interest among the Guate- 
malans, although they are waiting to 
see its tangible advantages. 

What about the men who governed 
Guatemala during the last decade? 
Apart from the émigrés in Mexico, 
who appear to be following the lead- 
ership of Arbenz, most of them will 
probably regroup around the princi- 
ples of the original 1944 Revolution, 
in a new movement devoted primar- 
ily to democracy and nationalism 
and careful to exclude all Commu- 
nists. Many representative 1944 revo- 
lutionaries have already publicly 
repudiated Arbenz’s_ collaboration 
with the Communists. As throughout 
the hemisphere, the opposition in 
Guatemala speculates on discontent 
in the Army. And, it should be noted, 
the mass trial of Military School 
cadets for their attack on the “Lib- 
erators” has not yet come to an end. 

The economic situation is marked 
by considerable unemployment, off- 
cially estimated at 20,000. (Under 
Arbenz, there were 3,000, many of 
whom were absorbed by the Agrarian 
Reform.) 

U.S. aid has been well received, 
though the average Guatemalan re- 
members that it was not extended 
till (1) Castillo Armas’s regime was 
“legalized” by the plebiscite, and 
(2) the regime raised $5.5 million 
through a special capital levy. Only 
then did Washington extend $6.4 
million, indicating that U.S. aid will 
be on a quid pro quo basis. 

In this connection, the regime has 
hesitated to embark on a_public- 
works program. It has been urged 
to give priority to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway, which has strategic 
and tourist value, and to defer the 
Atlantic Highway, a move toward 
economic liberation much demanded. 

At the same time, Guatemalan 
economists believe that the present 
depression cannot be overcome un- 
less coffee prices are maintained. 
Economically as well as politically, 
the nation’s problems require not 
only her own resources but the sym- 
pathy of the entire hemisphere. 
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By Fernando Serpa 


Martial Law in Colombia 


A return to constitutional government still seems a long way of 


HE BACKBONE of Colombia’s 
ead is agriculture, espe- 
Cattle makes meat 
imports unnecessary, though dairy 
products are scarce. Manufacturing 
has been on the upswing. Protective 


tariffs help the textile factories of 
the Antioquia region. Iron and steel 


cially coffee. 


factories began production in Paz 
del Rio this year. Oil, extracted in 
the Magdalena River valley and the 
Catatumbo region, provides some 
foreign exchange. The gold mines 
produce a slight profit, but emerald 
and silver deposits are difficult to 
exploit. 

Colombia does most of its trad- 
ing with the United States, some 
with other parts of the hemisphere. 
European trade, revived since the 
war, has been helped by the crea- 
tion of the Gran Colombia merchant 
fleet, in association with Ecuador. 
But technical difficulties hamper 
internal transportation. The Pan- 
American Highway is still without 
a link between Panama and Colom- 
bia. And “the oldest commercial 
airline in the Americas” has de- 
veloped a monopoly here, impeding 
the establishment of new lines. 

Coffee, Colombia’s principal source 
of foreign exchange, supplies jobs 
for at least a third of the popula- 





Before World War II, Colombia 
had a long history of orderly de- 
mocracy. It ranked with Uruguay as 
one of the hemisphere’s freest re- 
publics. All of this changed dra- 
matically in 1948, when riots in 
Bogota set off almost five years of 
reactionary terror and near-civil 
war. In the last year, there has been 
considerable abatement of violence, 
but conditions are far from ideal. 
Fernando Serpa contributes to El 
Tiempo and Vanguardia Liberal. 
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BOGOTA RIOTS OF 1948: THE FOLLOWING YEAR, A DICTATORSHIP 


tion. Everyone's financial condition. 
including the Government’s, is af- 
fected by its price fluctuations. Co- 
lombia also exports bananas, but 
their contribution to the national 
wealth is limited. 

Colombia must import ( principally 
from the U.S.) all the machinery. 
technical know-how and most of the 
manufactured goods it uses. The 
very unfavorable balance of trade 
means that poverty and social unrest 
are growing steadily. U.S. loans and 
technical aid have not helped very 
much. 

For the past five years, Colombia 
has been living under martial law. 
In 1945, the Conservatives won a 
free election by capitalizing on a 
Mario Ospina 


Perez, the new President, was greatly 


Liberal party split. 


influenced by Conservatives eager tc 
remain in power at any cost. On 
April 9, 1948, Liberal leader Jorge 
Eliecer Gaitan was assassinated on 
Bogota’s main street. The following 
vear, Ospina declared himself dic- 
tator and dissolved Congress. 
Thereafter, the regime terrorized 


the people and made honest elections 
impossible. A Presidential election 
was held under martial law. On its 
eve, Dario Eschandia, the Liberal 
candidate, who had urged his fol- 
lowers to abstain, was attacked by 
police with drawn guns: his brother 
was killed shielding him. When the 
“election” was over. Laureano 
Gomez, chief of the Conservative 
party's extreme right wing. a power- 
ful orator and a man of fanatic con- 
victions, emerged as President. 

The Liberals refused to recognize 
Gomez’s victory, and he was hounded 
by members of the police and Army, 
many of whom joined the 
When a heart attack sent 


* guer- 
rillas.” 
Gomez into temporary retirement, 
Robert Urdaneta took over, and 
the violence increased. The Army 
scourged whole provinces: ands of 
police and detectives set fire to the 
buildings of the Liberal newspapers 
El Tiempo and El Espectador: the 
homes of ex-President Alfonso Lopez 
party Carlos 
Lleras were burned. Both Liberal 


and Liberal chief 


leaders were forced to leave the coun- 
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try. Another man who surrendered 
to authorities on a promise of safe- 
conduct was assassinated by the 
police. 

In June 1953, Gomez returned to 
office and ordered the dismissal of 
General Rojas Pinilla, Army Chief of 
Staff. The General, supported by 
Ospina Perez and Urdaneta, over- 
threw Gomez and exiled him. The 
people reacted sympathetically to the 
new government’s promises of equal 
justice to all Colombians, regardless 
of politics, race or religion, and to 
the announced program of “peace, 
justice and liberty” that was to cul- 
minate in honest elections. The guer- 
rillas put down their arms. Although 
the Government, billing itself as “a 
military regime in the service of all 
the people of Colombia,” continued 
to be dominated by Conservatives, 
the Liberals had faith in the prom- 
ised return to constitutional govern- 
ment. 

On June 8 of this year, however, 
the police invaded University City 
and killed a student. The following 
day. his fellow students marched 
through Bogota’s streets toward the 
Presidential Palace, demanding pun- 
ishment for the murderers and the 
dismissal of Interior Minister Pab- 
lon. Two blocks before the Presi- 
dent’s residence, they were met by 
troops, who mowed them down with 
rifles and machine guns. The streets 
were strewn with dead bodies and 
riddled books. Later, the Govern- 
ment claimed that the protest was a 
“Communist plot” and appointed an 
Army colonel as Rector of the Uni- 
versity. 

As a result of this outbreak, the 
return to constitutional government 
was postponed, and a Constitutional 
Assembly, composed of Conservatives 
and dissident Liberals named by 
President Rojas Pinilla, was called 
As its first act, it 
named the General chief executive 
for the Presidential term 1954-58. 

It is now believed that democratic 
government cannot return to Colom- 
bia until martial law ends and new 
elections are called. 


into session. 
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Foreign investors prosper, ‘politicals’ fill the prisons 


OIL AND TERROR 
IN VENEZUELA 


By Romulo Betancourt 


ENEZUELA is a nation which is 
i, tenes on the financial pages in 
the United States and Europe. The 
London Economist dedicated to it 
one of the most extensive mono- 
graphs in its history. The Wall 
Street Journal makes constant ref- 
erence to the little country of 5 mil- 
lion inhabitants which, with its fab- 
ulous reserves of petroleum and iron, 
is a Mecca for investors of capital 
and seekers after concessions. 

A golden legend has formed 
around my country. It is the marvel 
of South America, the “little million- 
aire country of the continent.” To 
use the words of Representative 
Marguerite Church (R.-Ill.) last 
April 27, Venezuela is “a nation 
which has excellent reserves of iron 
and which seems to be making 
mountains of money with petro- 
leum.” 

The facts contradict this idyllic 
picture. It is true that Venezuela has 
a great deal of petroleum, but the 
principal beneficiary of this rich- 
ness is not the country which pro- 
duces it, It is the international oil 
cartel, with its three great tentacles 
sunk into the subsoil of the country: 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Mene 
Grande Oil and Royal Dutch Shell. 
Those three firms control 98 per cent 
of the production, refining and sale 





of the nearly two million barrels of 


crude oil taken each day from 
Venezuelan wells. 

During the years of the govern- 
ment of the Democratic Action party 
(1945-48), reasonable 
were reached between the companies 
and the state, and between the com- 
panies and their workers. During 
those three years, some 63 cents of 
every dollar earned by petroleum ex- 
the Venezuelan 


agreements 


ports returned to 
people. Since 1949, under the mili- 
tary dictatorship which succeeded 
the liberal government of Gallegos, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





The Venezuelan scene today is of the type which confounds believers in 
democracy. Side by side with tremendous projects for economic development 
is a military despotism which is only occasionally benevolent. The skyline of 
Caracas is like a dream, its politics a nightmare. This makes anything written 
about Venezuela controversial, and this article is no exception. Romulo Betan- 
court, now in exile, is a former President of Venezuela and a leader of the 
Democratic Action party, which was ousted by the present military junta. 
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VENEZUELA CONTINUED 


only 44 cents has returned. The re- 
sult: exaggerated profits for the 
companies exploiting the country’s 
riches. 

According to the Economist of 
June 13, 1953, Royal Dutch Shell, 
which gets 40 per cent of its produc- 
tion from Venezuela, had profits of 
£496.4 million in 1951 and 1952 on 
an average capital of £994.4 million 
—i.e., profits worth almost half of 
its invested capital. The Creole 
Petroleum Corporation, operating 
arm of Standard Oil in Venezuela, 
had profits in 1952 equivalent to 35 
per cent of its fixed capital. This 
company’s profits were $181 mil- 
lion; during the four years since the 
establishment of the dictatorship, its 
profits had increased by 100 per 
cent. 

Venezuelan petroleum workers, 
who enjoyed a very beneficial collec- 
tive-bargaining contract under the 
democratic government, have suf- 
fered severely under the dictatorship. 
In 1948, the Federation of Petroleum 
Workers had expelled all Com- 
munist-controlled unions from _ its 
ranks; there had not been a single 
major strike in the petroleum fields 
for three years; all grievances were 
settled by normal collective-bargain- 
ing procedures. 

Under the dictatorship, there have 
been three great strikes in the petro- 
leum fields. How these were sup- 
pressed by the regime was described 
in a protest presented to the UN 
Economic and Social Council in 
January 1952 by Matthew Woll of 
the AFL and Jacob Potofsky of the 
CIO: 

“On May 3, a strike broke out 
among the petroleum workers of 
Venezuela. The Government resorted 
to brutal measures to break the 
walkout. It cut off all water, gas and 
electricity to the homes of the strik- 
ing workers. Members of the Na- 
tional Guard broke into the workers’ 
houses to seize the foodstuffs the 
strikers had on hand. The free 
trade-union movement was destroyed, 
and the principal democratic trade- 
union leaders, such as Luis Tovar, 


were forced into hiding; others, such 
as Luis Hurtado, Perez Salinas and 
Ordaz, were jailed without any right 
to appear before a court.” 

The situation of this “little mil- 
lionaire country” can thus be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. A totalitarian dictatorship, not 
unlike those of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland in its methods, has forcibly 
suppressed civil liberties and keeps 
the jails filled with democratic 
leaders. 

2. The international oil cartel is 
making such exceptionally large 
profits that resentment is -mounting 
against the investing firms. 

The right-wing dictatorship, under 
the leadership of Colonel Perez 
Jimenez, makes no attempt to hide 
its methods. It jails, kills and deports 
democratic leaders in broad daylight. 
Donald Grant of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, covering the Caracas In- 
ter-American Conference last April, 
reported: 

“When this writer asked Venezue- 
lan secret-police head Pedro Estrada 
during the Caracas Conference 
how many political prisoners were 
in jail, Estrada smiled and _ re- 
plied: ‘As many as necessary.’” 

Grant added that, in Caracas, un- 
derground sources had given him a 
list of 500 political prisoners and that 
he knew of 6,000 Venezuelans who 
had been jailed. 

The Venezuelan dictatorship, us- 
ing its petroleum connections, per- 
secutes its opponents even after 
they have been deported. In the 
Dutch West Indies (Holland and 
Dutch Shell are almost synony- 
mous). the Venezuelan exiles were 
re-expelled, as in the case of ex- 
Senator Cesar Hernandez of the 
Democratic Action party. Mail in the 
Dutch West Indies is confiscated, 
and the exile periodical Informacion 
Venezolana is not allowed to cir- 
culate there. 

The British colony of Trinidad ex- 
pelled four Venezuelan exiles last 
April. The Minister of Colonies, 
when interpellated by a Labor MP, 
limited himself to saying that he had 


nothing more to say. Those who do 
say more are the Caracas police and 
their chief, Estrada. On June 10, 
1954, they assassinated in the Colom. 
bian city of Baranquilla one of the 
four Venezuelan exiles who had been 
expelled from Trinidad, Lieutenant 
Droz Blanco. 

The Venezuelan Government, it 
must be noted, lost the elections of 
November 1952 by a vote of two to 
one. Colonel Perez Jimenez and his 
clique then repeated their actions of 
November 24, 1948: They staged an- 
other coup d'état, deported and 
jailed the opposition’s chiefs, and 
packed a Congress formed of “agents 
of the police,” as Time magazine 
called them. 

The best people of Venezuela are 
fighting the dictatorship. Students, 
professional people, teachers and 
workers have been carrying on an 
underground struggle. This battle, in 
terms of heroism and decision, is 
equal to that carried on by the Euro- 
pean countries during the Nazi oc- 
cupation. But there is one funda- 
mental difference: The people op- 
pressed by Hitler had the active sup- 
port of England, the United States 
and other nations at war with the 
Axis. The Venezuelan democrats, on 
the other hand, find that these gov- 
ernments are now supporting the 
tyranny instead of its victims. 

The Venezuelan democrats have 
never asked for money or arms aid 
to overthrow their oppressors. They 
have, however, sought moral support 
from the leading Western govern- 
ments. Since the West has denounced 
the violations of human rights in 
Russia and its satellites, they feel it 
should denounce similar violations in 
Venezuela. 

Unfortunately, nothing like this 
has occurred. On the contrary, as 
U.S. labor leader Serafino Romualdi 
noted in THE NEw LEADER last year, 
this tyrannical regime was “honored 
with the job of organizing the 
Tenth Conference of American 
States. . . . Although it would seem 
incredible, one of the most brutal 
dictatorships in Latin America will 
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play the part of host to a conference 
convoked to strengthen the cause of 
democracy and freedom.” 

What do the Venezuelans think of 
this attitude on the part of the gov- 
ernments which are supposedly 
standard-bearers of the free world? 
Frankly, they feel that there is an 
obvious relationship between the 
enormous profits of the Anglo- 
American petroleum companies and 
the benevolent attitude of London 
and Washington toward the totalitar- 
ianism of Perez Jimenez. Or, as 
Romualdi put it in his article: 
“Venezuela is rich in petroleum and 
iron. Friendly and powerful relation- 
ships have been created in the coun- 
try for the powerful American iron 
and petroleum interests. So much is 
this the case that the military regime 
has become untouchable, and must 
be appeased and praised in all pos- 
sible ways.” 

In Venezuela, as might be imag- 
ined, the people are not particularly 
concerned with the world struggle 
against Communism. This does not 
mean that they are sympathetic to 
the Soviets. When they could vote 
freely, they gave 77 per cent of their 
votes to Democratic Action, a mili- 
tant adversary of Communism, and 
only a paltry 3 per cent to the Com- 
munist party. If today the Venezue- 
lan people do not want to hear about 
Indo-China and Korea, it is because 
their attention is concentrated on 
their own domestic drama. 

It would be absurd to demand of a 
people suffering under one of the 
most brutal despotisms in the history 
of Latin America that they concen- 
trate on combating Communism. 
They are struggling to free them- 
selves from the political and econom- 
ic yoke of a small military clique. 
And they are struggling almost 
alone, supported only by liberal in- 
dividuals and groups in other coun- 
tries and by the discreet sympathy 
of a few democratic governments. 
The latter, unfortunately, do not in- 
clude those governments which are 
exhorting the free world to the 
struggle against Soviet totalitarian- 
ism. 
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BOLIVIA'S 


An agrarian revolution 


LAND REFORM 


By Nuflo Chavez 


HE ROOTS of agrarian unrest in 

Bolivia go back to the Spanish 
Conquest. The Conquistadores orig- 
inally enslaved the Indian, and the 
nineteenth-century wars of independ- 
ence, largely waged by merchants 
eager to break Spain’s trade mon- 
opolies, did little to change the In- 
dian’s status. In 1874, the surviving 
Indian communities were declared 
private property; ignorance, red 
tape, debt and force served to turn 
most of the Indian lands over to big 
landlords. The Indian (70 per cent 
of Bolivians are Indian or mestizo) 
became a tenant farmer, obligated 
for service at ridiculously low wages 
and perpetually in debt to the land- 
lord for high-priced food and al- 
cohol. 

Before 1952, therefore, Bolivia’s 
land system was semi-feudal and 
technically very backward. The In- 
dian was a serf on the huge Jati- 
fundio, and the power of the land- 
lord or “gamonal” was buttressed by 
local authorities, secular and re- 
ligious. Judges, mayors, sub-prefects, 
and even notaries had the right to 
“fine” the peasants and obtain po- 





A profound social revolution has 
been in progress in Bolivia since 
April 1952. It is essentially a na- 
tionalist movement, which has 
sought to bring Bolivia’s social and 
economic systems up to date. One 
of the most significant reforms in- 
stituted by the government of Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro has been an 
agrarian reform designed to give 
Bolivia’s Indian majority a stake 
in her national life. The man in 
charge of that reform is the author 
of this article, Minister of Peasant 
Affairs Nuflo Chavez. He sketches 
here the new law’s chief features. 








PRESIDENT VICTOR PAZ ESTENSSORO 


tatoes, eggs, chickens, sheep, or 
domestic labor service. The gam- 
onal made no capital investment in 
the land, but relied for his income 
on the sheer facts of ownership and 
free Indian labor. 

What we have sought in the Bo- 
livian land reform is to overcome 
this feudal economy, in which land- 
lords derive their income solely on 
the basis of land ownership. In 
order not to have his land expro- 
priated under the reform, a landlord 
must (1) abolish forced labor and 
pay wages to his workers, and (2) 
derive the larger part of his income 
from the work of himself and his 
family and/or his investment in capi- 
tal equipment. 

The Agrarian Reform Law of 
August 2, 1953 empowers the state 
to take over the latifundio for dis- 
tribution among the peasants—either 
as individual holdings or through 
the Indian communities. We view the 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Indian community both as a means 
of avoiding excessive fragmentation 
of arable soil and as the basis of 
cooperative utilization of modern im- 
plements and machinery. 

Our Agrarian Reform Law re- 
spects and protects (1) the small 
proprietor with less than 200 acres 
in most sections of the country; 
(2) the medium proprietor (200- 
1,500 acres) in many sections; (3) 
progressive farmers who work their 
land themselves and have invested 
some capital, and (4) corporate 
farms using modern methods which 
have a sizable capital investment. 
Under special circumstances, land 
can be taken from the last type of 
farm if it is absolutely needed to 
provide local peasants with some 
holding; under all circumstances, 
corporate farms are limited to 1,000 
to 5,000 acres, depending on loca- 
tion. The state also respects the 
land held by farm cooperatives and 
the ancient Indian communities. 

Our agrarian reform also has 
abolished forced labor and estab- 
lished a minimum wage for all farm 
workers. Collective wage contracts 
are being made general throughout 
the countryside, and agricultural 
workers’ unions have been estab- 
lished, with the right to strike firmly 
recognized. A special Agrarian La- 
bor Court has been set up to handle 
farm labor disputes. 

Our agrarian reform not only 
protects the peasant and restores 
his dignity, but also, we believe, 
will stimulate technical development 
and mechanization. Farmers employ- 
ing wage-workers will have to seek 
mechanization and efficiency in order 
to make a profit. More intensive 
use of the soil is bound to result. 
By freeing the 80 per cent of our 
people who had been subject to 
semi-feudal domination, our reform 
will also increase the market for 
consumers’ goods and pave the way 
for future industry. Thus Bolivia 
will at last be able to enter the 
modern era with all of her citizens 
participating in the fruits of their 
labor. 
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BRAZIL AFTER 


Struggle for economic recovery is intensified by next 


ITH Presidential elections a 
Wr. away, Brazil is passing 
through an acute crisis. To be sure, 
the administration of José Cafe 
Filho is dealing energetically with 
current problems. But the country is 
just beginning to learn all the details 
of the national tragedy which marked 
the rule of the late Getuiio Vargas. 
Ever since 1930, the skilful dema- 
gogy of Vargas and his associates, 
combined with seeming social re- 
forms, had worked to cover up the 
gradual deterioration of the Bra- 
zilian economy. Vargas died con- 
demning every element of his primi- 
tive “Laborism,” including the social- 
security system, the one thing in his 
social program which was not dema- 
gogic, having been set up by techni- 
cians. 

The honeymoon between the new 
administration and the business com- 
munity seems to be about over, now 
that the new Finance Minister, Eu- 
genio Gudin, has begun to attack 
speculation and artificial credit, the 
pillars of high corporate profits. In 
sharp contrast to Vargas, who was 
constantly inflating the currency, 
Gudin, an old economics professor, 
has sought other means of increas- 
ing the national income. And these 
means have provoked a_ prompt 
business 


reaction from: Brazilian 


leaders. 


One of Gudin’s steps has been to 
increase taxes on consumption, an- 
other to tax corporate stock. But 
the measure which has provoked the 
greatest storm is the limitation of 
the interest rate. Previously, bank 
loans tended to match the level of 
the currency in circulation, since 
they were based on the rediscount 
facilities of the Banco do Brasil. 
This was highly inflationary. With 
the limitation of the rediscount rate, 
banks now must lend in proportion 
to their reserves. This forces busi- 
nesses to forego issuing new stock 
and to concentrate on sales, which 
curbs the tendency to rising prices. 
Most disinterested non-business ob- 
servers consider Gudin’s program 
honest and appropriate to Brazil’s 
needs. 

Businessmen are already working 
toward next year’s election, and 
their principal candidate for the 
Presidency is Juscelino Kubistchek 
of the Social Democratic party 
(PSD). The PSD aims to regroup 
the forces of the Vargas regime; its 
president is Vargas’s 
Amaral Peixoto. 

There is also some sentiment for 
a military candidate and much activ- 
ity among the conservatives. Most 
of the latter are grouped in the 
National Democratic Union (UDN), 
the party of Brigadier General 


son-in-law, 





The easiest way for Americans to understand Brazil is this: Her land is a 
combination of our past and our present, her people a projection of our future. 
Cities like Sao Paulo are as much a part of the twentieth century as Detroit 
and Chicago, while the vast unexplored reaches of the Amazon Valley are as 
defiantly promising as our West must have looked at the time of Lewis and 
Clark. As for Brazilians, they are a new race; European, Indian and African 
met and blended long ago. Newton Carlos (see picture on next page), who 
surveys more recent events in the hemisphere’s largest nation, writes on labor 
affairs for the independent Tribuna da Imprensa in Rio de Janeiro. 
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VARGAS 


year's elections 


Eduardo Gomes, who played a de- 
cisive role in the events leading up 
to Vargas’s suicide. 

The most popular man at the mo- 
ment seems to be Janio Quadros, 
Governor-elect of the State of Sao 
Paulo, the industrial center of the 
nation. Quadros has not declared 
himself yet, and it may very well be 
that he will wait until 1960 before 
seeking the Presidency. 

Quadros’s mass support is a symp- 
tom of the popular reaction against 
both Vargas and his traditional op- 
ponents, who were generally conser- 
vatives. Quadros, who was supported 
by the young Brazilian Socialist 
party, opposed both the “Laborism” 
of Vargas and the false “Populism” 
of Ademar de Barros, former Sao 
Paulo Governor and perennial Presi- 
dential candidate. The popularity of 
Quadros and of journalist Carlos 
Lacerda (these are the two men most 
prominently in the news at the mo- 
ment) marks the onset of a new 
political generation and the end of 
the rule of the politicians who have 
dominated Brazil since the over- 
throw of President Washington Luiz 
in 1930. The popular feeling behind 
this new generation makes the elec- 
tion of Juscelino Kubistchek or any 
other conservative candidate most 
unlikely. 

Brazil’s trade-union movement is 
practically non-existent. Vargas’s 
labor laws, still on the books, are 
an exact copy of Mussolini’s Carta de 
Lavoro. The Labor Ministry con- 
stantly intervenes in labor affairs. 

The Communist party, though now 
illegal, is still doing business. At the 
recently-held Fourth Congress, it re- 
elected as Secretary General Luiz 
Carlos Prestes, who has long been 
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sought by the police. The program 
approved by the Fourth Congress 
stressed activity among the peasants, 
who have been completely aban- 
doned by most political movements 
and lack any social legislation com- 
parable to that which protects urban 
workers. 

Agrarian reform actually is one 
of four urgent political necessities 





Res fy ae 


THE AUTHOR INTERVIEWING (GOVERNOR-ELECT JANIO QUADROS 


at this moment. The others are nor- 
malization of the coffee market (Bra- 
zil’s principal means of obtaining 
foreign exchange), continuation of 
Government control over the oil in- 
dustry, and worker participation in 
industrial profits. Without these four 
planks, no political platform can 
long expect the support of the Bra- 
zilian masses. 





The Sert Room 





The Tamiment Institute requests the pleasure of your company at a luncheon 
in honor of 


DR. SELMAN A. WAKSMAN 
recipient of the Nobel Prize for the discovery of streptomycin and winner of the 
Fifth Annual Tamiment Book Award 


for his autobiography ‘My Life with the Microbes" 


MR. ELMER DAVIS 


distinguished news commentator and winner of a Special Award for his book 
“But We Were Born Free” 


on Saturday, January 8, 1955 at 12:45 P.M. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


MR. ROBERT SHERWOOD, Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright, 
will present the Special Award to Mr. Davis 


Admission: $5.00 per person 
Apply to: The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please list the names and addresses of your guests and make checks payable to 
the Tamiment Institute. 


New York 
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PERON FIGHTS THE CHURCH 


Anti-clerical campaign aims to strengthen Argentine dictator's weakening position 


ast NoveMBER 9, Argentine dic- 
L tator Juan Perén called a meet- 
ing of Government ministers, pro- 
vincial governors, peronista party 
chiefs and leaders of the state-con- 
trolled labor unions. In the course of 
a speech, he charged three Catholic 
bishops, Msgrs. Nicolas Fasolino. 
Fermin Lafitte and Froilan Ferreira, 
with activities directed against pub- 
lic order and the regime. At the same 
time, he declared that the Church 
was not responsible for the bishops’ 
alliance with the 
peronismo. 

For several days, La Prensa, the 
great newspaper seized by the regime 
three years ago and converted into 
an organ of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor, had been publishing 
reports about the French worker- 
priests and denouncing Church infil- 
tration of the Argentine labor unions. 
Now Perén himself charged that the 
three bishops were planning to set 
up a Christian Democratic party on 
the European model. 

Following Perén’s speech, three 
priests were arrested, a professor of 
religion was dismissed, and Perén 
had a long conversation with the 
Papal Nuncio. The Minister of Edu- 
cation then announced that, starting 
in January, “spiritual leaders” would 
be appointed for ethics classes in all 
Argentine schools. (Religion is 
taught in the schools by priests, but, 


enemies of 





Argentina’s illiteracy rate (esti- 
mated at 7-10 per cent) is the low- 
est in Latin America. It should be 
no surprise, therefore, that her dic- 
tatorship is of the streamlined, 
twentieth-century variety; Juan 
Peron owes a lot both to Mussolini 
and to Stalin. Victor Alba has been 
Tue New Leaper’s chief correspon- 
dent in Latin America for years. 
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By Victor Alba 


if the parents wish, a child can attend 
a class in ethics instead. This right 
was won as the result of a campaign 
conducted by the Socialist party two 
decades ago.) 

Perén’s latest move has been to 
initiate a campaign for a divorce 
law (there is none in Argentina) and 
for elimination of religious instruc- 
tion in the schools. At the end of 
November, the newsprint allotment 
to the two leading Catholic news- 
papers, El Pueblo and Los Princi- 
pios, was drastically reduced. The 
following day, there were Catholic 
demonstrations in the streets of 
Buenos Aires, Cordoba and other 
cities. Since then, Catholic Action 
clubs and other Church organizations 
have been placed under guard “to 
protect them against the hatred of 
the people.” 

In the face of this mounting pres- 
sure, the Church has retreated. Car- 
dinal Copello has forbidden Catho- 
lics to take part in demonstrations 
not authorized by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and the latter never au- 
thorize gestures against the Peron 
regime. 

What is the significance of this 
struggle between Perén and _ the 
Church, hitherto close allies? Argen- 
tina is a Catholic country, but reli- 
gious manifestations are less spec- 
tacular there than in other Latin 
American countries. Only under 
Peron did the Church re-emerge as 
an important political force. Perén 
established religious instruction in 
the public schools, had the Virgin 
Mary proclaimed a general in the 
Argentine Army, was married by a 
bishop, and declared that only a 
good Catholic could be a _ good 
peronista. When an Argentine priest 
held public masses for Hitler and 


Mussolini in 1950, several of his 
closest aides attended. 

What are Perén’s motives in sud- 
denly unleashing an anti-religious 
campaign when the Church has al- 
ways pledged loyalty to his regime? 
The reasons seem to be: 

1. For the past several months, 
student unrest has been increasing, 
with strikes and demonstrations in 
universities which were supposedly 
“purged” as long ago as 1948. 

2. A similar movement has ap- 
peared among the workers. Despite 
the fact that the unions are almost 
entirely in the hands of loyal 
peronistas, strikes have erupted and 
have been kept going for some days. 

3. Sensing that the opposition to 
Peron, hitherto confined to the Radi- 
cals, the Socialists and some old- 
line conservatives, was acquiring 
more and more of a popular base, 
the Church has permitted some of 
its priests—“social Christians” with 
sincere anti-Peronist feelings—to 
work among the proletariat. In this 
way, it has secured its position 
against some future time when close 
identification with Peron might be 
a handicap. 

4. Since the death of his wife Eva, 
Perén has launched one purge after 
another in his party, in the Govern- 
ment and, above all, in the unions. 
He has seemed more and more dis- 
trustful not only of the opposition 
but of his own political supporters. 
Only the Church has thus far escaped 
these purges, which have often been 
conducted with extreme violence (as 
in April 1953, when a speech by the 
dictator set Peronist mobs burning 
and pillaging the fashionable Jockey 
Club and the Socialist House of the 
People). 

5. Perén, an apt pupil of his 
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friends the Communists, makes wide 
use of the tactic of the amalgam. He 
is anxious to check the activities of 
several priests who are more or less 
inspired by the example of the 
French worker-priests (though with- 
out the latter’s pro-Communist tend- 
encies) and to block any avenue of 
retreat for the Church, so that he 
can bind it the more closely to his 
regime when popular support is low. 
Hence, he resorts to the absurd 
charge that the Church is allied with 
the Socialists and Radicals, both tra- 
ditionally anti-clerical parties. At 
the same time, he is using the fight 
with the Church as pretext for a new 
purge in his own ranks. 

Thus, this struggle—not of the 
Church against Perén but of Perén 
against a possible partial estrange- 
ment of the Church from his regime 
—has played the role in Argentina 
that the Moscow Trials played in the 
Soviet Union: that of justifying a 
purge and diverting popular discon- 
tent by offering the masses a scape- 
goat for the drop in the standard of 
living, the freezing of wages and the 
rise in prices, 

The Church has not enjoyed this 
role. There is no doubt, however, that 
the opposition to Perén, particularly 
the Socialists and the real trade- 
unionists, will profit from it. Unfor- 
tunately, the situation is such, in 
Argentina and in Latin America as 
a whole, that this will probably be 
some time in coming. 
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Economic troubles have made the regime less popular 


THE CRISIS OF 
PERONISMO 


By Americo Ghioldi 


OR ALMOST a year now, uncer- 
F ovine has been the dominant 
note in Perén’s Argentina. The re- 
gime has passed from deliberate 
inflation to attempts to curb infla- 
tion, from nationalization of basic 
industries to “encouraging foreign 
capital,” from a limitless “pro-labor” 
demagogy to restricting workers’ 
demands. 

The uncertainty has been high- 
lighted by three important develop- 
ments in the past year: 

1. The circumstances surrounding 
last April’s elections. 

2. The growing economic crisis. 

3. The intensification of police 
repression. 

It was quite a surprise last spring 
when the regime decreed national 
elections for the Vice Presidency, an 
office that had been vacant for two 
years, and for the Congress, although 
the members’ terms did not expire 
until next year. On the same day that 
elections were decreed, the official 
parties nominated Admiral Tessaire 
for the Vice Presidency; Peron thus 
quickly forestalled the designs of 
other military aspirants. 

The elections, of course, were a 
sham, conducted as they were under 
martial law with sharp curbs on the 
opposition parties and maximum 
Government aid to peronista candi- 
dates. The Socialist party held a 
meeting to proclaim its abstention 
from the vote; it was attended by 
25,000 people, who, according to La 





AMERICO GHIOLDI, an Argentine So- 
cialist now in exile in Uruguay, edited 


the party newspaper La Vanguardia. 


Nacion, were profoundly impressed 
by the speech of 82-year-old Nicolas 
Repetto, the party leader. The regime 
thereupon prohibited all further So- 
cialist meetings. 

Economically, Argentina is pass- 
ing through difficult times. In its 
hasty, thoughtless nationalism, the 
regime created a jerry-built industry 
while disorganizing agriculture and 
grazing. Despite claims of progress 
with atomic energy, there is a serious 
power crisis, plus an annual deficit 
of 5-6 million tons of petroleum. 

The result is that Perén has had 
to tell the workers that there will be 
no further wage increases, even 
though there have been considerable 
price rises. Since the labor move- 
ment is controlled by the police, 
Argentine workers can do little about 
their rapidly deteriorating living 
conditions. 

At the same time, the dwindling of 
popular enthusiasm has compelled 
Peron to intensify his dictatorship. 
Two means of repression deserve 
special note: (1) the well-paid, privi- 
leged corps of “labor” leaders, who 
transmit orders from the state to the 
trade-union masses; and (2) the 
“strategic commandos” and “tacti- 
cal commandos” which the regime 
has planted in the official parties, 
unions, courts and provincial gov- 
ernments. When these mechanisms 
fail, the regime resorts to outbursts 
of terror, as in 195] and again last 
year. But, as both the regime and 
the nation grow more uncertain, dis- 
content mounts—not only among the 
people but even in the ranks of the 
Government. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


HIS HOLIDAY SEASON may be a 
; fom of diminishing returns. | 
hear people saying on all sides that 
in this age of abundance children 
have too much, that if we give them 
presents we merely clutter up their 
lives. Wise aunts and uncles and 
grandparents advise you to give the 
little folks checks: “They will appre- 
ciate the money when the time comes 
to go to college.” This is what is 
happening to Christmas. 

When I hear this sort of talk, my 
mind goes back to my childhood on 
the farm. Life in the country was 
abundant in some respects. We had 
plenty of the things which we pro- 
duced 


and meat. Of fruits in their sea- 


ourselves—milk and_ bread 


sons, apples, pears, cherries, straw- 
berries. there were more than we 
could consume. But we had them 
only in their seasons—except for the 
great rows of cans in the cellar and 
the bins of vegetables stowed away 
for the winter. It was not too bad— 
having some of the best things for 
only a short time. They were appre- 
ciated all the more. 

But our life, so unrestricted and 
abundant in some respects, was 
rather poor in others. Living far out 
on the land, we went seldom to shop 
or store. There was a dearth of 
things which came from the outside. 
which would be shipped in from the 
city or from Florida or California. 
Candy was by no means as common 
as it is now. Neither were oranges or 
bananas or dates or figs. There was. 
in short, a lack of the products which 
came from afar and cost money. The 
plenty which we enjoyed was not 
bought with coin of the realm. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Christmas Down 
On the Farm 


I can recall making toys for my- 
self and my brother—sleds, express 
wagons, kites. They never were com- 
pletely satisfactory. The home-made 
sled never glided down the hill quite 
as smoothly as the one from town. 
And the wheels of the little cart so 
painstakingly hammered _ together 
never did turn out to be exactly 
round. But the pleasure derived from 
making these crude contraptions is 
something that went far beyond 
mere possession. 

It was partly because of the lack 
of store goods that Christmas loomed 
so large. Old rules were relaxed, and 
money was spent. There would be 
candy enough, and from far-off 
places would come the golden fruits 
of warmer climes. What flavor they 
spread over our unaccustomed pal- 
ates! The deliciousness of the treat 
was almost worth the 
deprivation. 

But I do our whole way of life an 
injustice if I suggest that our pleas- 
ure was derived mainly from food. 
There was a sort of release about 
the spirit of the day which had no 
parallel at any other season. The 
Christmas sort of happiness I associ- 


year-long 


ated from the earliest times with 
sleigh bells. The first sound we 
would hear in the morning would be 
those clear-ringing chimes. There 
always seemed to be snow. The world 
was white, bright, gay. My father 
would be gay along with it. He 
would be the first up, filling the 
stoves with wood so that we could 
e plore our stockings in comfort. 
Before long we would be out and 
around in the gleaming world. There 
would be some errand to do, fur- 


nishing a reason for hitching the 
horses to a sleigh. If Charles Dickens 
were writing this story, I am sure he 
would suggest that the horses entered 
into the spirit of the holiday. Never, 
he would say, did handsome animals 
dance and prance in such lively 
fashion. They must have known that 
there was something special going 
on. Dickens, of course, would be kid. 
ding himself. But it is true that on 
a morning of new snow and keen, 
cold air and tinkling bells, young, 
spirited horses find it hard to stay 
on the ground. And the music which 
they made as they started off down 
the shining road was, to me, the very 
symbol of Christmas. 

My brother and I could usually 
count on our gifts. They were fitted 
to the season. One of us would be 
given a sled and the other would re- 
ceive a pair of skates. How well | 
recall the bright colors of those 
sleds! The main body would be 
painted a deep red and the ornamen- 
tation would be in the form of a 
galloping horse or a rearing reindeer 
done in gleaming gold. Even the 
odor of the paint had a delicious- 
ness which comes back to me now. 

And how sharp and shiny were the 
runners of those skates! How like 
flying our motion seemed as we 
started down the fast-frozen brook. 
The neighbor boys, of course, would 
congregate. All of the new skates and 
sleds had to be critically compared. 
Each happy owner was convinced 
that his own were superior, not only 
to: those of his friends, but to any 
other skates or sleds in the whole 
world. And finally we would be 
called in to such a dinner as Dickens 
would describe in detail but which 
I will more modestly leave to your 
imagination. 

I have said nothing about religion. 
Very little was said about it out 
there on the land. There was no 
church and no preacher. My mother 
always tried to bring in a word or 
two about the fact that we were cele- 
brating the birth of Jesus. She could 
suggest such things with better effect 
than any professional religionist. 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 


"The New Leader" 
Forum 


of his “Spotlight 
New York” 
Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 


WABC-New York 
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Production) 
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THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 








A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are returnable 
upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 














MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 













A Talked-about Motion Picture Brings You 
Three Talked-about Performances! 


BING GRACE WILLIAM 


CROSBY KELLY HOLDEN 
THE ‘ 


Produced by WILLIAM PERLBERG + Written for the Screen and Directed by GEORGE SEATON 
From the play by Clifford Odets - A Paramount Picture a 
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Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center “s 


“DEEP IN MY HEART" 

in Glorious COLOR starring 
JOSE FERRER - MERLE OBERON - HELEN TRAUBEL anc Guest star 
WALTER PIDGEON - PAUL HENREID - ROSEMARY CLOONEY - GENE 
& FRED KELLY - JANE POWELL - VIC DAMONE - ANN MILLER 
CYD CHARISSE - TONY MARTIN 


oi NY An M-G-M Picture 
; My ond THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
Fh “The Rativity” —For-tomed Yuletide pageant. 


‘King K ringle” —Merry holiday spectacle produced byLeonidoff with the Rockettes, 
send de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and eget Orchestra directed by Raymond — 





M-G-M's THRILLING ADVENTURE OF FABULOUS JEWELS 
AND A FLAME-AND-ICE BLONDE ...IN DAZZLING 


COLOR AND CinemaScoPE ! 
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The giants 
clash in 
the biggest 
spectacle 
of them all! 
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“WERK CRUZ" novi 
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A HAROLD HECHT presentation costaring oy; 


S DENISE DARCEL- CESAR ROMERO ~~ 


with GEORGE MACREADY-ERNEST BORGNINE and introducing SARITA MONTIEL 
Screenplay by ROLAND KIBBEE and JAMES R. WEBB * Story by BORDEN CHASE - Produced by JAMES HILL 
Directed by ROBERT ALDRICH - A HECHT- LANCASTER PRODUCTION - RELEASED THRU UNITED ARTISTS 
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Index for 1954 





This index of all New Leaner articles for 1954 is divided into three sections: 

Section 1, Index of Authors, lists the names of all New Leaper contributors, whether writers of articles, book 
reviewers, columnists or authors of letters to the Editor. The name of the contributor is followed by the date or 
dates on which his contribution(s) appeared. The date is given by month and day (example: 5/4 is May 4). 

Section 2, Index of Subjects, arranges all articles, columns, significant editorials and letters to the Editor 
according to subject. Under each subject are listed the titlés, authors and dates of relevant articles. 

Section 3, Index of Books Reviewed, lists all books reviewed in the New Leaper literary section. These are 
arranged alphabetically according to the name of the books’ authors. The author of the book is listed first, then 
the book’s title, then the name of the reviewer and date of the review. 


Example: Shakespeare, William: Romeo and Juliet. (Charles Lamb) 
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